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I HAVE been requested in this essay to speak of the relation 
of Education to Liberal Christianity, and to its progress, with 
special reference to the training of ministers in the liberal 
body. It would seem that in these last years this topic has 
been sufficiently discussed, and that more words upon it 
would only weary the hearers. The leading articles and the 
standing advertisements in our religious journals have made 
the subject of clerical education unpleasantly prominent ; 
until many have come to wish that we had no ministry at all, 
and could trust, like the Quakers, the instant motion of the 
Spirit. We tire of listening to this unending tale of blame 
and lack and need in the matter of pulpit supply, and we 
dread, in all our gatherings, the coming up of that vexed 
question, the “ wants of our Divinity School.” 

But, tiresome as this discussion is, it cannot be adjourned 
or silenced. It is vital to the welfare —not to say to the 
existence — of our churches. It involves the future of our 
body, — what kind of a body it is to be, or whether it is to 
continue at all. Are we to hold the position that we formerly 


held, or to resign it finally, and change places with the sects 
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which have had no care for learning? Already the wise 
among us see signs of such a change, and lament that we 
submit so meekly to that sad doom. They tell how the glory 
of learning is departing from our ranks; how few of the 
younger preachers take interest in theological studies, or are 
competent to speak on questions of religious science. They 
hold wistfully to that frail life of the Cambridge Professor of 
Hebrew, lest, when its thin thread breaks, the place must 
remain vacant for want of a man to fill it, or we must be 
mortified in seeking the man beyond our sect. They look in 
vain in our periodicals for the solid essays and arguments on 
Biblical and ecclesiastical questions which once gave these 
periodicals renown: there is vigorous writing, but of the 
secular more than the theological kind. They are vexed to 
see that Methodist and Baptist Quarterlies must guide the 
liberal inquirers to the results of theological study. They 
mourn, that, while educated men are so slow to come into our 
ministry, uneducated men seem to have no such reluctance, 
confident in their ability to instruct and edify. They observe, 
in the lists of the younger clergy, that less than half, hardly 
a third, have had the advantage of a regular college training ; 
and that most of those who pretend to interpret, have but 
slight knowledge of the tongues that must be dealt with. 
And they hear with amazement, that, for those who so lack in 
previous training, it is even proposed to shorten the course of 
study, so that a few months of desultory and hasty reading 
shall fit men to fill the pulpits of the learned fathers. These 
are signs of ill-omen to many of the elders, which find voice 
in frequent conversation, if they are suppressed from public 
utterance. At the very time when there seems to be an 
awakened zeal, when conferences are formed, and meetings 
are multiplied, and gifts of money come liberally in, we seem 
to see the ranks of our ministry invaded by a new class, who 
push aside the worthy men, and assume to speak as oracles, 
and boast that the new day has come, when study may be 
dispensed with. The churches, too, are becoming almost 
desperate in the quality of the material that they have to 
choose from, and often take their pastors, not because they 
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are satisfied, but because they can do no better. Not only 
the elders among the clergy, but the elders among the laity 
even more, complain of the evident degeneracy of learning 
in the liberal body. 

There is some justice in these fears of the elders, though, 
doubtless, they are too great, and the evil is not so serious 
as it seems. While we admit that the proportion of educa- 
ted men in the ministry is much smaller than it was in the 
last generation, and that skill in some branches of theological 
study has ceased to be a praise of the Unitarian body, we 
cannot allow that it has been seized, or that it is as yet ruled 
by unlettered men. In proportion to its numbers, the Unita- 
rian body probably still stands as well in scholarship as any 
religious sect. In some branches it fails, especially in the 
critical study of the Biblical text; but in other branches it 
has gained, rather than lost. Some of the ablest works of 
theological science have been produced in the last years, — 
works which apply reason and logic to theology with admira- 
ble acuteness, and make the best part of what we call “ our 
literature.” , 

It must be admitted, however, that these come from 
men who have passed the prime of their days, and were 
trained by the former methods. Shall we expect any works 
of this kind from the new generation? Allowing, neverthe- 
less, that much of this complaint is well-founded, it may 
suggest an inquiry into the claim of the liberal religion to 
be peculiarly a religion of culture and refinement, — a reli- 
gion which has vested rights in the arts of scholarship. 
Perhaps we err in supposing learning to be necessary to this 
faith, or favorable to this faith. Perhaps it is true that a 
rational religion is properly the religion of unlettered men, 
while the faith of the schools is naturally of another kind. 
Possibly we mistake an accident of our history for an essen- 
tial condition of our faith. Possibly we have misread our 
history, in finding that the growth of liberal opinion is due to 
the superior scholarship of its teachers. At any rate, we 
are now forward to claim, that the liberal faith is just as fit 
for unlearned as for learned men, just as congenial to their 
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temper, just as adequate to their needs, just as good for 
their use. 

Let us consider first, for a moment, this question of the 
history of liberal opinion in this country. Where did it 
come from? Not specially from theological studies or inqui- 
ries; not specially from diligent search in the Scripture. 
It is just as true of liberal as of orthodox arguments from 
Scripture, that they were resorts to sustain a foregone con- 
clusion. It is easy for us now to see how intelligent knowl- 
edge of the Divine word justifies a liberal scheme of opinion; 
but it is not safe to infer, that such knowledge brought, in 
the beginning, that scheme of opinion. The fact is, that the 
free-thinking outside of the Church, the spirit of the age in 
the last century, the teachings of French philosophers, the 
influence of revolutions and of democratic ideas, did a great 
deal more to bring defections from the ancient faith than any 
zeal of Biblical studies. Our rational theology began in ab- 
stract ideas, in theories more secular than religious; and its 
Biblical support was an after-thought. Indeed, we may as 
well confess, however shapely the buttresses which Bib- 
lical study builds around the rational faith, that this study, 
in the letter at least, is not the corner-stone and foundation 
of the rational faith. A liberal Christian will not give up 
his ideas, even if the word of Scripture shall seem to deny 
them. The word may go, but the truth must stay. 

The most learned Biblical scholars of New England found 
no reason to waver in their orthodoxy in studying the text, 
even when it was illustrated by all sorts of heathen learn- 
ing. They knew much more than their successors, yet they 
were stern in their defence of the ancient formulas. The 
masters of Biblical divinity, both in this land and in the Old 
World, have been usually eminent for their orthodoxy. It 
is free study, more than Biblical study, which makes men 
liberal ; and the liberal theology comes from the influence of 
secular science upon religious ideas. The Bible may seem to 
a Unitarian or a Universalist a very clear witness for his own 
articles of faith; but he cannot show that these were first 
suggested by the teaching of that book, or that the witness of 
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the book is all on their side. Historically, neither in the Old 
World nor in the New, has liberal opinion been the product 
of theological training, but of other influences. The Trivium 
of the schoolmen—logic, rhetoric, and grammar— was a friend 
to orthodox dogmas, rather than a foe. The danger came 
from other sciences, less hallowed. While it is true that there 
has been much good theological writing on the liberal side 
in this country, it is equally true that the preponderance 
of special theological scholarship has always been on the 
side of orthodoxy. In special theological studies, — pur- 
sued, as these generally are, to the exclusion of physical 
science, of political and social questions, following the 
ancient method of dogma, hermeneutics, and pastoral care, 
with some account of the affairs of religious sects and 
parties, carefully distinguished from the general course and 
meaning of human history,—there is really no liberalizing 
tendency. We sometimes wonder, that, in the use of all this 
critical apparatus of reviews and commentaries and dog- 
matic summaries, students of theology should be able to 
keep the faith of the fathers, and almost doubt the honesty 
of those who so sin against their light. But in reality the 
wonder is, that any should come out with a broad theology 
where there is so much pains taken to make faith narrow and 
technical. The Princeton graduate learns his liberalism, not 
from the ancient books of divinity, to which the modern are 
only helps, but from the world into which he goes. And, if 
the Cambridge graduate is not as orthodox as the Princeton, 
it is because he has a better faith to start with, which dis- 
poses him to another style of proof. There is nothing in 
special theological studies that compels one to the opinions 
of Channing or Parker; though when the field is widened, 
and secular and religious studies are identified, that issue 
may seem inevitable. 

Another fancy of the former time was, that the liberal 
faith is especially the religion of cultured men, reserved for 
the educated and refined, and not acceptable to the poor 
and ignorant. The experiment of Unitarian ministries to 


the humbler classes seemed quixotic to many, and doomed 
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to failure at the start. How could these unlettered men be 
brought to take the proper faith of the enlightened? Lib- 
eral Christianity, it was maintained, was and must ever be an 
aristocratic religion, —a religion for the chosen few prepared 
by birth or training for its large and dignified ideas. But 
somehow that fancy is vanishing, and we are coming to see 
that it never had any good foundation. Not only does it 
seem natural, that a simple faith, which is nearest to natural 
religion, should be most acceptable to simple and untutored 
minds; but it has been proved, by experiment and by history, 
that these minds prefer a faith which has few rudiments. 
Our ministries to the poor are not a failure in this direction 
any more than was the ministry of Jesus a failure among 
those ignorant Jews. The class which preferred the gospel 
when it was of the simplest type,— the worship of a good 
Father by works of humble obedience and brotherly love, — 
was the poorer class, the ignorant class. The Pharisees and 
Scribes would not take so simple a faith; and, when the 
gospel addressed itself to the higher orders, and invited the 
pupils of the schools and the rulers in the halls, then it took 
on the Greek metaphysics, and disguised itself in subtilties 
and mysteries. The rude Goths preferred the Arian to the 
Athanasian faith; and, if we may believe ‘Colenso, those 
Zulus of the Cape receive more willingly the simple teach- 
ing which he gives them, than any orthodox refinements. 
Ignorance goes with superstition, is ready to believe signs 
and wonders, and to tremble before mysteries; but, in the 
matter of mere dogma and formula, it takes most readily the 
simplest style, —the statements of the Sermon on the Mount, 
or the parables, rather than the refinements about faith in 
the Epistle to the Romans, or about sacrifice in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. It is not the metaphysics of orthodoxy 
which wins the unlearned, but the fear of its pretensions; 
its threat and its promise, not its ingenious scheme. The 
ignorant Catholic knows nothing of the theology of St. 
Thomas or St. Anselm, but only remembers that the priest 
at the altar keeps the keys of the kingdom of God. Apart 
from this force of anathema, the system of the creeds would 
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have far less charm for the humbler classes than the system 
of a rational religion, which any hearer can understand. At 
any rate, there is nothing in a rational faith which makes it 
unsuitable for the masses of men; and it is well that we are 
now vehemently asserting this, — asserting that Unitarians 
are just as much in their place when calling in the outcasts 
of the greater cities, or the pioneers of the frontiers, or the 
dusky, wondering freedmen of the South, as in repeating 
their graceful ethics of the gospel to the comfortable owners 
of cushioned pews; that all the opportunity of our faith is 
not limited in the charmed circle of Harvard College, or of 
the habitual readers of the “Christian Register” and the 
“ Boston Advertiser.” It is well that we insist that some will 
come in from the highways and the hedges, to hear the word 
which we bring; certainly in this Western land, where the 
wedding guests seem to be better provided for. 

If these things are so, if the liberal faith is good for 
unlettered men, and if knowledge is not essential to its 
growth and strength, where is the use, it may be asked, of 
any education for the ministry? Why should we spend so 
‘much time and zeal and money, in preparing men for a duty 
which is so simple, and so little dependent upon the aid of 
culture? Why should it be needful to force a college train- 
ing upon the religious guides whose work is only to repeat 
the command of goodness, and to show the easy and plain 
way of obedience to the Divine law? Why should it be 
asked of the demonstrators of this practical saving word, 
that they should be expert in classic tongues, and should 
have read in heathen mythologies? What need of any 
special theological training to make known the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man; to convince of sin, or persuade 
to holiness? Why ask more than the average intelligence 
for a work so free from all technical refinements? If a man 
has a clear conscience, an earnest soul, and a good voice, 
why cannot he go at once from the common school or the 
work-bench, and ask men, in the liberal fashion, to be recon- 
ciled to God? Why must we set between his desire and his 
labor this season of preparation, which may chill the zeal 
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and bewilder the soul, adding doubts and difficulties that 
were better let alone? Why not leave the prophets of our 
faith to their own inspirations, and let them speak, without 
any dress or pruning from the schools, the fresh word which 
the Lord gives them? Especially why should not those who 
affirm that inspiration is not exhausted or antiquated, and 
that the spirit has a general voice for the churches, permit 
that word to come forth, as it came in the elder time, from’ 
the lips of tent-makers and fishermen, of the men of the 
people? Why should those who claim to be the nearest to 
the thought of the primitive Church still hold to the way of 
the Church in later ages? Must Peter be a pupil of Hillel to 
fit him to say, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” or 
had John to study three years in Tiberias that he might fitly 
urge the call, “Little children, love one another?” Paul, 
indeed, had waited at the feet of Gamaliel; but is it not 
clear that his rabbinical memories hindered, rather than 
helped, his missionary work, and darkened the gospel which 
he so burned to expound? If our message is that of the 
early apostles, — who were sent out at the first, not only with 
no store of learning, no manuscripts, versions, commentaries, 
no Mishna or Gemara, more than their memories of the 
synagogue teaching; but also with no provision for physi- 
cal needs, with no gold or silver or brass in their purses, nor 
scrip for their journey, nor extra shoes and garments, — why 
should we make such careful and long preparation for the 
repetition of that message? Why should it be necessary to 
become a master in Israel, in order to do the work of a 
Christian evangelist? On the theory that the sole business 
of a Christian minister is to iterate an ancient message, such 
questioning as this is plausible; but, on a broader theory, it 
may easily be answered and set aside. It does not require 
any special learning to enable a minister simply to say, 
“ Little children, love one another,’ or to demonstrate sins 
which are palpable, or to show the beauty of a righteous 
life. But that is not now the theory of a minister’s service. 
No church, in any sect, is satisfied now to have its ministry 
a..mere echo of ancient inspiration. The “ mouthpiece ” 
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idea, which makes a prophet of this century only an automa- 
ton, with no personal soul, finds no more favor with the 
churches than the “ mouthpiece” idea of the ancient proph- 
ets finds favor with the critics. In spite of these plausible 
questions, we have to recognize the changed conditions in 
which the gospel of this day and land is to be preached, 
though it is the very same simple gospel which was 
preached by the first apostles. We speak and think rever- 
ently of those plain messengers who journeyed in Galilee; 
but I doubt if the fisherman or the tax-gatherer, preaching 
as a candidate in any of our liberal parishes, city or country, 
would satisfy the hearers, and “ get a call:” much less in 
the churches of other faiths, where they would certainly be 
rejected, not only as uncouth in manner, but as “not ortho- 
dox,” fatally unsound. Peter would not do at all in Cincin- 
nati, or Philip in St. Louis, or Thomas in Baraboo. Nay, I 
doubt even if Paul the Apostle would quite come up to the 
mark of the city in Minnesota which bears his name. That 
the substance of the word is the same now as in the begin- 
ning, does not involve the conclusion, that the ancient form is 
still sufficient and best. 

It is a singular fact, that the Church which has the most 
refined and complicated system of theology is the Church 
which needs to give its ministers the least theological train- 
ing for their practical use. The priests of the Roman 
Church must have very careful and thorough discipline for 
their priestly vocation; but, in their function of preachers 
to such congregations as they find in this land, theological 
knowledge aids them very little. They get it, but they do 
not need it. On the other hand, the liberal faith, simplest 
of all, both in statement and in substance, which may be 
reduced to five or three propositions, or even to one, which 
a child may understand, really requires, by the conditions in 
which it must be preached, a great deal of knowledge and 
dialectic skill. It needs about as much ingenuity in our 
body to keep saying, “ Love one another,” to any effect, as it 
does in the evangelical bodies to explain the Triune mystery, ° 
or the plan of salvation. And this for several reasons : — 
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1. For though the liberal faith is in itself a very simple 
thing, — a few plain propositions of reverence and virtue, — 
it is a mistake to suppose that it can come to men anywhere 
in that way. It cannot come anywhere as a new faith to 
men who have never known any other religion, or even as 
the first gospel came to those simple Jews, —a republication 
of the practical parts of the accepted faith. It comes every- 
where as heresy, as protest, as the denial of errors, as the 
rebuke to falsehood, as a new thing and a different thing 
from the religions all around. The liberal faith cannot be 
preached to these Christian communities as Christianity was 
preached two or three centuries ago by John Eliot or Father 
Marquette to the red savages of America. It has not only 
to bear the reproach of innovation, but it has to use the 
arts of contest. It must be wise enough to show wherein 
these existing faiths are unwise. Though it may shrink from 
the work of controversy, whether in attack or defence, 
whether by aggression or apology, and may prefer to go in a 
peaceful and unobtrusive way,— yet it cannot go in that 
way, and make any progress: it must have all the means of 
combat and vindication. A minister is not strong to preach 
the liberal gospel, who cannot defend it against the attacks 
of other systems, cannot compare it intelligently with these 
systems, cannot show its superiority and its right. For 
these systems have the ground already; they have secured 
their place; every new system is an intruder, and must 
make good its right to be there. The liberal missionary 
does not come to preach orthodoxy in any form; but he must 
know how to unpreach it, if that be necessary. He ought to 
know as much about it—as one of the existing facts of re- 
ligion around him, ever crossing and often blocking his 
pathway, visible at every turn —as if he were in sympathy 
with it. That is what the men whom he meets mistake for 
the truth; and he must be able to show them that it is not 
the truth, not by bare denial, not by vituperation, not by 
ridicule, but by just and honest appreciation of its value and 
meaning. So long as orthodoxy, in one form or another, is 
the prevailing, the almost universal, type of religious belief, 
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a liberal preacher has to study to know how to deal with 
that fact, as much as if his own theory were equally complex. 
Self-defence requires him to know the position, the resources, 
and the spirit of the adversary. The heretic is at disadvan- 
tage. He needs to be more amply furnished than one who 
works within the orthodox pale, with all the strength of 
Church tradition aiding; and the extreme of heresy needs 
all the more wisdom to sustain itself when such weight is 
brought against it. 

We cannot take it for granted, that the fine affirmations of 
the liberal faith, which seem to us so natural, so true, so 
undeniable, will be received in that way by the men whom 
we address. These assertions strike violently against fixed 
prejudices; and, sweet as may be their sound, other sounds 
stay in the air. The questions with which a liberal preacher 
has to deal when he comes to the work of his duty, — cer- 
tainly where he is a propagandist, and does not turn the 
crank of some sleepy parish in some decaying town,— are 
the old theological questions, “ What think ye of Christ?” — 
“Do you believe in the atonement?” —“ What is your idea 
of baptism?” —“ Do you think that punishment is eternal?” 
—‘ What do you mean by the Church?” These old ques- 
tions are the first words which the prophet of the new gospel 
hears; and, unless he is willing to meet them and can meet 
them effectively, the people will turn away. They will not 
believe that a man who cannot answer these questions, and 
cannot give good reasons for his answer, has any thing 
worthy to say to them. So long as the old theology holds 
its large place, and offers its creeds as the sum of divine 
knowledge, it is idle to say that any scheme of training, 
even for the most liberal sects, can stop with bare ethics, or 
a simple repetition of the new Christian commandment. 

2. This heretical and antagonistic position of the liberal 
faith requires a special education, adequate to the needs of 
defence from, or of attack upon, the creeds around. But, apart 
from this, the place of the Bible in the religious life and order. 
requires such an education. It may be that some preachers 
of the liberal faith think that they have outgrown the Bible, 
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—the infant book of piety, — and can now dispense with any 
printed charter, in the joyful and sure possession of those 
traditions and intuitions which have become the soul’s com- 
mon law. One part after another has been dropped by them, 
—the Pentateuch, then the Prophets, then all the Old Testa- 
ment excepting the Psalms, then the Apocalypse and the 
Pauline Epistles; until the residue is only in the words of 
Jesus, as Matthew or Mark reports them.’ Yet the fact re- 
mains, that the Bible is still the manual of religious knowledge; 
the appeal in controversy, prized as the source of spiritual life; 
the “Book of books,’”’— which has, even with the extreme 
rationalist, a peculiar honor and a place apart. The liberal 
preacher may not, like the evangelical, make this book his 
arbiter, or surrender his reason to the letter of any part of it. 
But he must know how to interpret it, how to divide it 
rightly, how to adjust its parts, how to show what in it is 
transient and what is permanent, how to connect it with doc- 
trine and with life; else he will seem to be out of place in a 
pulpit where the Bible is kept and is read. The liberal prophet 
expounds the word in a different way from the literalist, but 
still he expounds the word; and it requires more knowledge 
of that word — more thorough, accurate, and critical knowl- 
edge — to show its failings and to detect its errors. A ra- 
tionalist ought to have at least as much skill in Scriptural 
explanation as one who holds that every word and letter were 
given by the special voice of a separate God. Does it not 
seem arrogant for one to pronounce concerning this Sacred 
Book, to narrow its province, to depreciate its worth, unless 
he has studied it faithfully and well? He may praise it, when 
he knows but little about it; for in that he only takes up the 
burden of the Church, and echoes the word of the ages. 
But he must not abuse this book, until he knows, from personal 
and intimate study, of what he is speaking. If there be any 
thing disgusting to honest souls, it is the confident scorn with 
which those who have never studied the Scripture speak of 
its precepts and its history,—the rash judgments of this 
treasured book by those who have only touched it in a few 
points, and then in a hostile spirit. We smile when inspired 
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craftsmen magnify the word of the Lord, and tell its marvel in 
their halting and imperfect phrase. But we are vexed and 
shamed to hear ignorance belittling what is and has been to so 
many a very sacred thing. For certainly, with all the criti- 
cisms of the Bible, it has not yet been made a superfluous 
appendage to our religious order, — has not yet come to be a 
superseded book. The rationalists write more about it than 
the liberal believers, and find that it quickens their study. 
We cannot, with all our reasoning, make this book seem like 
other books, or less than other books. This book is always 
excepted in the classification of values; and every preacher, 
however broad his range, feels that this, more than any other, 
is the book that he must own. For the right understanding 
and the right use of this book, then, a special study is needed, 
to learn what it is not, as well as what it is; to meet that in- 
quiry concerning the Scripture, which, if not one of the most 
momentous questions of the time, is certainly one of the most 
frequent, and one of the most interesting. The time has not 
yet come when a preacher in any Protestant body can say 
with decency that he knows nothing and cares nothing about 
Biblical criticism; that he is in no sense an expounder of the 
Bible, or concerned with the Law of Sinai, or the Gospel of 
Galilee. Whether as historical record or spiritual discourse, 
whether as the foundation of the religion or as the enduring 
life of the religion, the Sacred Word will keep its place in 
the work of the ministry. 

3. And then, in addition to this demand which the hereti- 
cal and Biblical exigencies make upon the liberal ministry, 
there is also a need of more thorough preparation, in the very 
wide range of its sympathy. A liberal preacher ought to 
have more adequate training for the very reason that he 
brings so much more into the province of theology. His 
thesis of faith may be simpler than any; but it has much 
wider connections, —a very small nucleus, almost too small 
to be measured, and yet from this a train of light that covers 
half the sky. His rule of ethics may be short, and yet how 
many things it reaches! Science, philosophy, history, art, 


all secular things in the liberal view, are involved in the 
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science of the religious life. The Church is as broad as the 
world, and it includes all good men in the world. A course 
of liberal theological study takes in all things in which the 
work of God appears, — mathematics and physics, economics 
and politics, not less than dogmatics and criticism of the 
Scripture. The religious teacher must have trained himself 
to discover the way of Providence and Law in these large 
provinces of study, and to show how God comes to the appre- 
hension of men out of nature and history as well as out of the 
written Word. If the old technicalities of theological study 
are of less importance, the added breadth of survey brings 
added need of investigation. Preaching, on any theory, is 
something more than precept; it is exposition: and the ma- 
terial for exposition is much larger on the liberal theory. 
You have to explain, not only Genesis and John’s Gospel, and 
the Apocalypse and the Athanasian Creed, and the Articles 
and the theses of Calvin; but all nature and life, the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and man dwelling on the earth. 
You have to show how this simple precept of obedience and 
virtue is enjoined by the facts of human life, in its natural 
and its spiritual functions. Physiology and psychology, in 
the liberal system, hold theology by either hand, and make 
an inseparable Trinity in Unity. You cannot know God or 
tell of him well, without knowing these, and having some- 
thing wise to say of them. 

4, The very boast of liberal religion, that its scheme is so 
comprehensive, lays upon it corresponding obligation. And 
this is the greater from another fact, that this large survey, 
to so many minds, seems not to allow religion at all; but to 
deny and discredit all faith in any thing spiritual, to deny the 
ideas which belong even to the simplest scheme of religion. 
The teacher of the liberal faith has to defend it, not only 
against the assaults of orthodoxy on the one side, but against 
the assaults of materialism and atheism on the other. He 
has not only to show the Church that his heresy is not infi- 
delity, but to show the world, which is or thinks itself infidel, 
that its assumptions are not sound, and that it mistakes the 
teaching of science and history and life. He has to make 
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good the position of belief as against that of unbelief, and to 
show how his verities differ from the denials of scepticism. 
One-sided, partial, and obstinate science will have it that 
materialism is the only truth, and that all these theories of the 
soul, the spiritual life, a conscious existence beyond time and 
sense, —all this pretence of morality, conscience, right and 
wrong; all this separation of man from other races; all this 
. talk of God as a personal being, and of men, in any peculiar 
4 sense, as children of God, — is weak and delusive, to be pitied 
and spurned by the intelligent mind. That assertion must 
be met, and met not alone by bare denials, but by a better 
science, which is able to show wherein the other is hasty 
and partial. Pious simplicity, which only repeats the phrases 
of the conference room, deprecates dogma, and bids Chris- 
tians to love, is not sufficient as an answer to the materialism 
which summons men in the lecture-room and the review 
and the newspaper. The essence of religion may be all in 
the new commandment, which a child can understand; but 
will you urge this against a denial of religion altogether, or 
of the need of any religion? You have to deal with a previ- 
ous question, and to deal with it all the more that your own 
course is in the same broad field and on the same track as 
this materialism. You have to know enough of the world in 
nature and in life, to show that it does not justify these con- 
fident denials. One who is to answer these arguments of 
sceptics and infidels must have learned to appreciate the 
arguments, and to understand what they mean. The pleas 
of Biichner and Moleschott, of Darwin and Huxley, cannot be 
set aside merely by reading an excellent short sermon in the 
“Monthly Religious Magazine,” or an article in the “New 
Englander.” The gospel of mammon— taught so speciously 
in the financial summaries of the leading journals, and the 
popular works on banking and tariff— cannot be disproved 
even to one’s own mind, much less to those who are striving 
and busy in the world, by devout reference to the words of 
Jesus and Paul, who spoke to another class, with another 
civilization,— to men who did not handle much money, and 
had no railways to build, and no continent to subdue. You 
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do not meet the materialists and the mammonists on their 
own ground, when you quote to them texts of which they dis- 
pute the wisdom and deny the authority. They ask you for 
reasons, and not for texts. 

Those who are half inclined to this materialism, whose 
daily reading and hearing has shaken their former traditional 
faith, who feel themselves to be on the road to denial of God 
and virtue and the spiritual life,— denial of all but physical 
facts and instincts,— naturally turn for guidance to the 
teachers of liberal religion. These teachers, going in the 
same way, professing earnestly to have learned from a broad 
and secular philosophy, have yet found a faith, are happy in 
a religion. They will give comfort where the evangelic ban 
has driven out the honest inquirer. Into the liberal churches 
mostly come these troubled souls, who are compelled to deny, 
but would fain believe. They come to hear the higher rea- 
son, which may correct their doubt, to learn what the best sci- 
ence has to say. And it will be bitter disappointment if they 
hear in these churches no science at all, no strong reasons; 
if they find no sign of any study in these difficult questions, 
and must take for food only a diet for babes, even if it be 
the “sincere milk of the word.” Can we imagine any thing 
more disheartening than this poor answer to troubled seekers, 
—this discovery that there is no real knowledge in the very 
place where knowledge is exalted, and reason stands equal 
with revelation? A liberal church that can give no answer 
to the questions of the age, which attract men to it, and stir 
in the minds of the men who come to it, will be an empty 
church; and it ought to be. It holds out a lying promise, 
and its large pretension is the more ridiculous. I read once 
of a baker who, in the last French Revolution, hung over the 
doorway of his shop a placard inscribed, with huge letters, 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” A customer came in, and 
invited him to discuss these great ideas; but the baker had 
not a word to say. “ Why did you put that motto there, if 
you cannot defend it?” —“ Oh! I only did as my neighbors 
did, and hung out the sign of the party.” — “ Well, if that is 
all you have to say,” returned the other, “I shall not buy 
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any more bread at your shop. I don’t want the bread of one 
who has no reason to give for his professions.” It will be so 
with the preachers of the liberal gospel. They must justify 
what they profess, else the inquirers will not come to them 
for the bread of wisdom and life. 

There are these reasons, to mention no more, why, in spite 
of the fact that the liberal scheme of faith is in its essence 
very simple, and that the liberal gospel is adapted to the 
unlearned, a special training is needed for its ministry, — 
that its position in the Christian world is heretical; that it 
has to interpret the Bible, the traditional authority, intelli- 
gently ; that it has to show the large range and application 
of religious ideas; and that it has by eminence to deal with 
the questions of the world outside of the Church. The prac- 
tical question then is, In what way shall this education be 
given, and how far shall it go on in time and in amount? 
Shall we keep the expedient of schools for the ministry, 
which has been tried in these last forty or fifty years? or 
shall we return to the old way, when candidates were appren- 
ticed to a regular clergyman, and learned their trade as a 
carpenter or blacksmith learns it? or shall we devise some 
new plan, shorter and more effectual? Shall we go on with 
the old routine method, treating theology in its four depart- 
ments of dogma, criticism, history, and pastoral duty? or 
shall we invent a new programme of study, suited to the 
wants of the age and the changed ideas of the pastoral rela- 
tion? These are perplexing questions. We find ourselves 
in a troublesome dilemma. On one side is this demand for | 
men, to fill the places made vacant, to open new places, to 3 
go on missionary service, to write and speak for the liberal | 
faith, —this call for men, of which we hear so much; which, 
however much we may doubt, and smile at its pretended ur- 
gency, is a real call, a wide call, a pressing call, not to be 
silenced by doubt or ridicule. On the other side is the de- 
mand for wise men, trained men, competent men; who know 
enough to defend the faith, to illustrate it, to meet orthodoxy 
on the one hand, and materialism on the other; a better class 


of men than the old way gave, or than any routine way can 
2* 
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give; men who shall be well furnished as well as bright, and 
have good thoughts and good sense along with a good voice. 
Shall we lower the standard of the ministry to increase its 
numbers, and, like the debtors in the parable, for fivescore 
write fourscore, and for a hundred write fifty? or shall we 
narrow the circle, already so small, by raising the standard 
of qualification, and asking more instead of less? This isa 
very annoying dilemma, and no one seems shrewd enough 
to show the satisfactory way of getting out of it. 

It might help us in the difficulty, if those who set out to 
prepare themselves for the ministry could know or could tell 
beforehand exactly what kind or province of ministerial work 
they would take for themselves; whether they come to fit 
themselves for a quiet country parish in New England, where 
the type of faith has been long fixed, and there is no prospect 
of growth or change or the coming in of new ideas, or 
whether they are expecting to plant this faith in some new 
region, where there is a wholly different class of influences; 
if they could decide at the start between the itinerant and 
the settled ministry: the education then could be adjusted 
to the intention, and the men be prepared for the particular 
work they are expecting to do. But, unfortunately, very few 
can or are willing to give such decision beforehand; very 
few know for what they are fitted. Some, with good physical 
advantages, observing that these go so far in commending a 
religious teacher, are unwilling to let their spiritual lack con- 
sign them to the humble work of the country pastor. Others 
take the large plan of service, because their zeal is so strong, 
and their sense of the worth of the liberal faith so quick. 
They cannot be content to nurse old altar-fires, while there 
are so many new altars to be builded. It is not easy to 
classify candidates in this service, or to tell beforehand where 
any belong. Just as, in the school training of most of our 
cities, the same qualifications are required of all the teachers, 
and one who is to deal with infant classes and drill in the 
primer and the alphabet must pass the same examination as 
one who is to teach algebra and philosophy, so in the training 
of our preachers it seems necessary to have a uniform rule, 
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and to ask that the candidate for the smallest place shall be 
fit, so far as education can make him, for the largest place ; 
that, however moderate his native ability may be, however 
indifferent his physical gifts, he shall, at any rate, have 
education enough for any call. It seems more necessary 
that those of moderate ability should have more knowledge, 
education enough to make up for their natural deficiency. 
In ordinary cases, certainly, the prescribed three years’ 
course, which is the usual time of study in our theological 
schools, does not seem to be over long, either for those who 
come to it from a previous college course, or those who come 
to it from trades and labors. Have you ever seen a man 
who would say, that, in this time, he had learned as much as 
he cared to in any department of religious study? Take the 
critical study of the Bible. Probably not one student in five, 
in the three years, has been able to go over, with minute 
investigation, the books of the Scripture in familiar use ; 
the books which he will constantly read from in his pulpit 
ministration; which he will be expected to know and give 
opinions about, — Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, the Books 
of Kings, the Psalms and Proverbs, the Ecclesiast’s wisdom, 
the poem of Job, the major and minor Prophets, the Gospels, 
the Epistles, the Apocalypse. All these will come into ques- 
tion in the discussions of the pulpit and the Bible-class; yet 
he is extraordinarily busy and swift who can examine them 
thoroughly in his three years of preparation. Then, in ques- 
tions of dogma and philosophy, if the opinions which have 
been held in the Church are to be examined and weighed, 
three years seem to be a short time for the process. The 
regret of every graduate of our theological schools is, that 
so much of the original programme of study has been left 
unfinished, that so much has been superficially pursued. 
Will it make the matter any better to shorten the time to 
two years or one year, to six months or to three months? 
Have we any time-saving process by which the human brain, 
in this study, can be made to do in months what was once the 
work of years? Do not our needs suggest a longer, rather 
than a shorter, period of preparatory study? This idea of 
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making preachers for churches, in which the demand is so 
exacting and the expectation so high, in six months or in a 
single year, is preposterous. The success of some men 
of peculiar genius is no proof that such hasty work has any 
good promise? There are very few “ preaching geniuses,” 
very few born preachers, as there are very few born poets; 
and the biography of these usuaily shows a degree of study 
and culture nearly equal to the measure of a school. More 
time for preparatory study, rather than less, is the word of 
reason and common sense. Every year cut off from the term 
is a year of loss instead of gain. The students know this, 
the professors know it, the churches know it, the very men 
who get up half-way schools know it, though they do what 
they think is best in the emergency. To shorten the time 
of study is inevitably to lower its standard. 

But if this is necessary ; if, for the sake of getting preach- 
ers and meeting the call, we must lower the standard, — then 
it is well to consider what is best, and what is essential, in 
the short time that is given. And shall we not agree, that 
these three things, at least, are essential as preparation for 
a useful ministry anywhere,—a settled basis of faith and 
opinion, a habit of clear and orderly thought, and an under- 
standing of the principles of effective address? 

1. In the first place, a settled basis of opinion on the gen- 
eral questions of theology and religious philosophy. While 
every preacher ought to keep his eyes open and his mind 
open; to be ready for more light from any quarter, and not 
to hold any opinion as a finality, — he ought to know, before 
he begins to instruct others, what he believes himself; ought 
to know where he stands, what he believes now, what he 
has really to affirm; ought to have something positive to say. 
A man who has no system of truth, no defined opinions ; 
who is only an inquirer, — however honest he may be, is not 
yet fit to teach other men. They do not want his doubts and 
uncertainties: they want his belief, and, if he has none yet, 
he must wait until he gets one. This is the dictate of com- 
mon sense. I do not mean that one must have his opinions 
squared to the parties around him; that he must be able to 
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say whether he is of the right wing or the left, conservative 
or radical. All this talk about “ wings, ” in a body which 
allows freedom and has no creed, is foolish and pernicious. 
I mean, only, that a preacher whe is to do any good must 
have come to solid and clear ideas concerning the great 
themes of God and man, of duty, salvation, and the spiritual 
life. Until he has these ideas, brilliant as his gifts may be, 
whether he has studied a longer or a shorter time, — in my 
judgment, he is not yet ready to preach to men. Our pulpits 
had better remain empty, than be filled by men who do not 
know where they stand or what they believe. 

2. In the next place, before a man is ready to preach, he 
must have acquired the habit of orderly thought, — the habit 
of thought which makes him competent to guide the minds 
and thoughts of others. This habit is worth a great deal 
more than any mass of facts and lore; and, without it, the 
lore is all lumber, and only increases the chaos. Education 
for the ministry, in this day and in our body, means more 
the training of mind than the storing of mind, — mental dis- 
cipline in religious questions, more than information about 
them. This may come afterward; but right habits of thought, 
if not gained in the beginning, never will come. I have no 
time here to dwell upon this topic, which indeed demands 
the special treatment of a full essay. 

3. And equally may this be said of the third ucneite of 
ministerial education, that, before one is ready to preach, 
he must have lesan the principles of effective address. 
Some would say that this is not the third, but the second 
and the first thing as well; that the main work of prepa- 
ration must be in learning “ how to preach.” External as it 
is, it is essential to all suecess and usefulness in the sacred 
calling. No theological school, with a course of three months 
or of three years, has done its work, — whatever it may have 
given of knowledge, of mental excitement, of devotion kin- 
dled, of faith fixed and deepened, — unless it has taught its 
students how to make their truth real and effective to the 
hearers. This is the art of the place of religious training, 
to which its science ought to minister. And here is where 
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our education has been so fatally lacking, and is open to the 
public complaint. I know that it is easier to suggest the need, 
than to show how it is to be met; and I shall not weary your 
patience, already taxed too far, by any doubtful demonstration 
of the way. I can only trust that the hints of this imperfect 
essay may be the opening words of a more profitable discus- 
sion. 





Art. II.— VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Some names have for us a magic charm, out of all proportion 
to our knowledge of the persons who bore them. Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Pythagoras, stand as representatives of high moral 
and spiritual being to those who know little of their lives and 
nothing of their doctrines. Hero, Sappho, and Hypatia, no 
less represent the loving and lovely in woman. “ All mankind 
loves a lover ;” and to the triple crown which the world has 
awarded to Michael Angelo, his age and ours add a less am- 
bitious but more beautiful title, —“the friend of Vittoria 
Colonna.” Embalmed in the pure amber of his affection, her 
name has become precious to our hearts; and, trusting in the 
supreme wisdom of a nature so lofty and pure, we at once 
accord to her all the graces and virtues that can ennoble or 
beautify her womanhood. 

Vittoria Colonna was the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, 
grand constable of the kingdom of Naples. She was be- 
trothed, at the almost infantile age of four years, to a child of 
about her own age, — Francesco Ferrante, the son of Alfonso 
d’Avalos, Marquis de Pescara. Alfonso d’Avalos died by 
treachery in 1496; and his family were left to the care of his 
eldest daughter, Costanza d’Avalos, Duchess de Francavilla, a 
woman of remarkable ability and energy of character, and of 
superior taste in literature and art. When left a widow, the 
Government did not fear to confide to her the administration 
of the island of Ischia, in the Bay of Naples, one of the most 
important posts in the kingdom. In this beautiful island, 
Costanza d’Avalos fixed her abode, and added to her public 
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cares that of the education of her brother and her future 
sister-in-law. The greater part of Vittoria’s youth was 
passed here, amid circumstances admirably adapted to form 
her intellect, and to develop her love of nature and of art. 
The most illustrious men of the age were the guests of the 
Duchess de Francavilla in her beautiful retreat. At sixteen, 
the young girl already had a reputation for distinguished 
talent and extraordinary culture. She understood Latin well, 
and wrote her own language elegantly, both in prose and 
verse. To these rare accomplishments, she added every 
feminine charm. If we may believe the reports of her con- 
temporaries, the very cestus of Venus was hers. A beautiful 
blonde in person, she possessed also the more seductive 
powers of engaging manners, and an amiable and generous 
temper; and the still greater merit of high and noble prin- 
ciple. 

The aspirants for this treasure were, of course, numerous. 
Among them were the Dukes of Savoy and of Braganza. 
But even the prospect of a crown could not tempt this true 
heart from its sworn allegiance. Affection and loyalty both 
held her true to her young betrothed. Ferrante being the 
sole representative of the family name, an anxiety to pre- 
serve his noble race from extinction urged on the marriage, 
which was celebrated with great pomp, in the ducal palace 
at Ischia, Dec. 27, 1507. Without possessing the lofty char- 
acter of his wife or his sister, the Duke de Pescara was yet 
esteemed to be worthy of his beautiful bride. He had the 
advantages of a fine person, great military ability, a chiv- 
alrous courage, and love of adventure; the taste of an artist, 
and the manners of a courtier; and, above all, a passionate 
love for his fair wife, and entire confidence in her high and 
noble nature. Even the severe disappointment of his hopes, 
in the failure of all issue, did not abate his passion. He is 
said to have borne this trial better than Vittoria herself. 

During the eighteen years of their married life, Vittoria 
enjoyed the society of her husband only at brief and rare in- 
tervals; but the growth of his military renown gave her sin- 
cere pleasure. He contributed largely to the success of the 
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Imperial arms against France, and was high in favor with 
the emperor and his court. The troops under his command 
were mostly Spanish, and he was partly Spanish himself; 
which perhaps accounts for some of the hard things which 
Italian and French historians delight to say of him. One act 
of truly chivalric kindness, which he was privileged to per- 
form, must have specially delighted the heart of bis wife. It 
was the lot of Pescara to soothe the dying hour of the Chev- 
alier Bayard, who was mortally wounded at Biagressa, in 
1524. He was himself severely wounded at the battle of 
Pavia, and obliged to seek repose for a season. He was ap- 
pointed, for a time, joint commander with Prosper Colonna ; 
but, this arrangement not working well, his pride was wound- 
ed by Colonna’s being named first in rank. About this time, 
a conspiracy was formed by the princes of Northern Italy, 
together with the Pope, to throw off the yoke of Charles V., 
which seemed likely soon to inthrall all Italy. The throne of 
Naples was offered to Pescara, as a bait to lure him into this 
alliance. He is said to have been strongly tempted, and to 
have wavered in his allegiance; but the firm and earnest 
counsels of his wife, in whose soul loyalty was a predominant 
virtue, held him true to his oath. According to Paulus 
Lovius, her friend and historian, she wrote to him, “that he 
ought to remember his accustomed virtue, whose honor and 
praise raised him above the fortune of many kings. For 
honor is not acquired by the greatness of kingdoms, or of 
titles; but by the path of virtue, which goes down to one’s 
descendants with illustrious praise. For herself, she did not 
desire to be the wife of a king; but rather of that great 
captain, who, not only in war by his courage, but in peace by 
his magnanimity, had known how to conquer the greatest 
kings.”’ 

The counsel of Vittoria was as prudent as it was loyal; 
for the emperor was already acquainted with the designs of 
the conspirators, and punished them with severity. Pescara 
is accused of having overstepped the bounds of duty, in be- 
traying the secrets confided to him, and in rigorously pur- 
suing those whose accomplice he so nearly became. If so, 
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retribution was close at hand. While besieging Maximilian 
Sforza in one of his forts, the hardships of the siege, com- 
bined perhaps with the mental struggle through which he 
had passed, threw him into a fever, which was soon pro- 
nounced incurable. His wife hastened to see him for the 
last time; but she was too late. The fatal news reached her 
at Viterbo. The Marquis died Nov. 4, 1525. 

The man who could retain the devoted love of such a 
wife, who had known him intimately from his very childhood, 
would naturally be supposed endowed with noble and gen- 
erous qualities, and a warm and honorable nature. Vittoria 
certainly found all these qualities in him; but how far they 
were the creation of her own loyal and loving nature, it is 
difficult to say. Italian authorities represent him “as sin- 
gularly haughty, reserved, and insincere;” but, as he was 
considered almost as a Spaniard, national feeling may have 
imbittered their prejudices. 

Overwhelmed with grief, the Marchioness de Pescara 
would gladly have followed her husband from that world 
which was now left so desolate; but her religion forbade a 
voluntary death, and she sought its nearest approach in se- 
clusion in a cloister. For this purpose she took refuge in 
the monastery of St. Sylvester, under the protection of the 
Colonna family, intending to take the veil as soon as possible. 
But Clement VII. interposed his fatherly interdict, and for- 
bade the Sisters to give her the indissoluble vow. After 
the first agony of grief had passed, she began to find occupa- 
tion in the employment of her pen, and in the composition 
of those sonnets in which she fondly hoped to embalm the 
memory of her idol. Having returned to Naples, she received 
many offers of a second marriage; but to all she replied, 
“that the sun of her life, though others esteemed him dead, 
was always living for her.” 

Leaving for the present the consideration of three of the 
most interesting phases of her life,—her religious experi- 
ence, her poetic productions, and her relation to Michael 
Angelo, — we will briefly sketch the remaining incidents of 


her outward existence. Most of her time was spent in the 
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solitude of Ischia, engaged in the composition ef her poems, 
in correspondence with her friends, or in affording consola- 
tion or instruction to those who sought her aid. Among her 
distinguished literary friends were especially Bernardo Tasso, 
father of the greater poet; Lodovico Martelli; and the fa- 
mous Ariosto, who devoted six flattering octaves to her praise. 
She occasionally visited Rome, to enjoy the society of Michael 
Angelo and other friends, where she was always welcomed 
with distinguished attention. But the public troubles of the 
times now added new poignancy to her private grief. In 
1526, the Colonna family were banished, their goods confis- 
cated, and their name put under a ban. Vittoria strove to 
shield them, but in vain. Her religious enthusiasm became 
more intense ; and her sacred poems made her almost an ob- 
ject of adoration throughout Italy: Charles V. himself turned 
aside from his triumphal course to visit her. 

At one time she proposed a pilgrimage to the Holy City; 
but her adopted son, the Marquis del Vasto, dissuaded her 
from a journey which was deemed dangerous in her state of 
health. She visited with him the ancient monuments of the 
Eternal City; and it is recorded that all the literati and 
artists of Rome accompanied her in these expeditions. Her 
health continued to fail, and she is said to have been a prey 
to attacks of morbid melancholy. She tried the remedy of 
travelling. Leaving Rome in 1537, after a short pause at 
Lucca, she went to Ferrara, where she was warmly welcomed 
by the duke, who invited all the most distinguished writers 
of Venice and Lombardy to meet her. But neither change 
of place, nor increased admiration, brought health and peace ; 
and, in 1541, she withdrew into the monastery of Orvieto. 
She remained here for a few months, and then left for the 
convent of St. Catharine, where her life became a model of 
Christian perfection. Here she remained about six years, 
devoting her time to religious duties and eacred composi- 
tions, and visiting Rome occasionally, to enjoy her friends’ 
society. Earth had one more trial for her in the loss of her 
adopted son, the Marquis del Vasto, who perished in an un- 
fortunate expedition to Africa. She felt this loss deeply, but 
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suffered no complaint.to escape her. It was soon known 
over Italy that her health was rapidly declining; and public 
prayers were offered for her, as for a sovereign. Physicians 
announced that “only God could cure her.” In the year 
1547, she was removed from her convent to Rome, to the 
house of her cousin Giulia Colonna, the only one of her fam- 
ily whom the conscription had not reached. Her devoted 
friend Michael Angelo was constantly with her, consoling her 
by his friendship and encouraging her by his strength. She 
died on the 15th of February. Towards evening, Michael 
Angelo perceived an increased pallor. “I am dying,” she 
said; “help me to recite my last prayer: 1 remember it no 
longer.” One last look at her friend, one last smile, and her 
soul passed quietly on its upward way. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-seven, closed the mortal life of this 
rare woman, — so beautiful, so gifted, so loving, so -beloved. 
By her own desire, she was quietly buried in the convent of 
St. Ann. In her, we find one of the rarest and richest types 
of womanhood. Beauty of person, sweetness of disposition, 
exalted character, religious depth of feeling, passionate love, 
superior intellect, refined culture, are all so harmoniously 
blended, that we can scarcely cite one quality as more char- 
acteristic of her, than another. But if there is one word 
which, in the course of our narrative, we have felt tempted 
to use most often, it is loyal. Fidelity seems to have been 
the key-note of her moral nature,—a firm adherence to 
that to which she had once given herself, to her God, to her 
country, to her early betrothed, to her friends, to her princi- 
ples. She was true, in spite of every temptation; or, rather, 
she scarcely felt any opposing claim. This virtue, which 
man too often arrogates to himself, was the basis of all the 
beauty and charm of the most exquisitely feminine nature of 
which history gives us the record. 

The Marchioness of Pescara fondly believed, that this 
would be her proudest title, — wife of the greatest captain of 
the age. If she valued her poetic fame, it was as the means 
of preserving and adorning this beloved name. But posterity 
forgets this name and title in the dearer phrase, “ Vittoria 
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Colonna, the friend and comforter, the joy and inspiration, of 
Michael Angelo!” It is hard to do justice to the exceed- 
ing glory and beauty of this relation. Here we behold the 
greatest man of his country, — who towers above all others, 
as much in moral as in intellectual greatness, —and its most 
accomplished and saintly woman, bound together, not by a tie 
of passionate love, but in a relation so sacred and holy, so 
lofty and pure, so tender and sweet, that it seems as if it might 
last unchanged through all the ages of eternity. They ex- 
change the deepest thoughts on the highest spiritual themes ; 
yet never is the aroma of chivalry, the beautiful devotion of 
one sex to another, forgotten. This star, that rose on her 
night of sorrow, never tainted her soul with disloyalty to the 
beautiful sun which had brightened and warmed her day; 
and she chided him, if in her he forgot any thing that was 
due to his sterner and harder life elsewhere. If we grant to 
the Marquis of Pescara the reputation of goodness and nobil- 
ity, because she gave to him the passionate love of a young 
girl’s heart, shall we believe that in maturer life this loving 
woman bestowed her esteem and reverence on the morose, 
jealous, selfish being, whom some would have us believe to 
have been her chosen friend ? 

Their acquaintance commenced at Rome during her youth, 
but ripened into greater intimacy on her return thither after 
her husband’s death. We see no reason for believing, that . 
he ever desired any other relation to her than the full and 
confiding friendship which she gave him. His language, 
after her husband’s death as before, is lofty, calm, removed 
from all vain thoughts. Vasari says, “ But he sent an infinite 
number of his poems, and received replies in prose and verse 
from the illustrious Marchioness de Pescara, of whose virtue 
Michael Angelo was enamored, and she equally of him; and 
she often went from Viterbo to Rome to visit him, and 
Michael Angelo designed for her a Piety in the lap of Our 
Lady, with two little angels, a most wonderful thing; and 
a Christ fixed on the cross, who, having raised his head, com- 
mends his soul to the Father,—a divine thing; besides a 
Christ with the Samaritan at the well.” These designs are 
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indicative of their topics of thought and sympathy. But 
she knew well that even the pure relation of friendship may 
become too engrossing; and she writes to him, that if “ they 
should continue it with so much ardor, she should fail to 
spend her evening with the Sisters in the chapel of St. Cath- 
erine, and he to go early to his work at St. Peter’s: and thus 
one would be wanting in duty to the spouse of Christ, and 
the other to his Vicar.” Her French biographer says that she 
“never replied to Michael Angelo in verse.” Whether from 
excess of modesty, or because her pen was first consecrated 
to her husband and afterwards to sacred themes, we know 
not; but Vasari thinks otherwise, and expressly says that 
“she sent him many things in prose and verse.” His sonnets 
to her, so celebrated for their beauty and depth of feeling, 
may be found translated in Harford’s “ Life of Michael An- 
gelo.” 

It is clear that Vittoria Colonna was interested in the 
preaching of Savonarola; and still more in that of Ochino, one 
of the most zealous and determined of the Italian Reformers. 
She is constantly referred to as the friend and companion of 
Flaminio and Valdez, also noted for their desire to reform 
the Catholic Church. Meetings were held at her house to 
discuss the points at issue. Cardinal Pole was also her inti- 
mate friend, and he too had leanings towards the side of 
reformation. But it is certain that she never went the full 
length of separating herself from the communion of the Catho- 
lic Church. It would have been a very hard step for one of 
her tenacious and loyal nature to adopt, even without the 
fear of outward dangers; and probably her spiritual advisers 
well knew how to work on a conscience so sensitive, and an 
imagination so vivid, as hers. “ Ochino, on. quitting Italy, 
published a letter, addressed to his friends and followers, 
explaining the grounds of his secession, and sent a copy of it 
to Vittoria Colonna.” By the advice of Cardinal Pole, she sent 
this letter to Cardinal Cervini. She wrote also a letter to 
him, in which she says “that Ochino accuses himself the 
more, the more he endeavors to excuse his conduct; and 


the more he believes he shall save others from shipwreck, the 
3* 
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more he exposes them to the deluge, being himself out of 
the ark which saves, and gives security.” This certainly 
does not look like seeking salvation by any other than the 
old road of St. Peter. And yet, still later, she wrote words 
of encouragement to the Count Galeazzo Caracciolo, who so 
nobly sacrificed home, country, family, and wife to the prin- 
ciples of truth which he had accepted. 

On the whole, we must conclude that Vittoria Colonna was 
more a woman than a theologian. The warmth and zeal of 
the reform preachers kindled her enthusiasm, and she hon- 
ored their heroism and courage; but the points of difference 
did not strike to the root of her religious life, and she did not 
feel herself called upon to forsake the old fountains, which 
she believed contained the living waters, however they had 
been misused and polluted. And yet much of the extrava- 
gance of her religious expression, and the dark days of suf- 
fering which succeeded to periods of illumination, may have 
been owing to the doubts with which she had struggled, and 
which were silenced rather than resolved. Constant mention 
is made of her helping others out of a state of religious doubt 
and error. May it not have been that others, who like her had 
been attracted to the dangerous and unpopular side of reform, 
were glad to strengthen themselves by her example, in return- 
ing to the safe and warm embrace of the Mother Church? 

Michael Angelo seems never to have gone so far as his 
friend, in his relation to the Reformers, although his attach- 
ment to Savonarola is well known. And yet we cannot but 
feel that he was the natural Protestant; and that, had not his 
life been full of other interests and differing thoughts, he 
would very probably have placed himself in danger of exile 
and ecclesiastical death. But at that time the line of separa- 
tion was not fully drawn; and the old man, worn out by suf- 
fering, cherished his faith in God in his own heart, and looked 
forward with courage to the future life, which seemed ever 
present to his thought. So different were the minds and 
natures of the two friends, and yet so harmonious, that, with- 
out doubt, they mutually strengthened each other’s faith, and 
perfected each other’s trust. 
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The religious state of the marchioness was very unequal. 
She occasionally was exalted into a state, as she believed, of 
special divine revelation; but darkness and despondency suc- 
ceeded. Her conscience must have been very tender, and 
her humility very perfect, to escape the mischievous effect 
in spiritual pride, which the excessive adulation poured upon 
her was fitted to produce. 

From all parts of Italy, pious women sought her counsel 
as an inspired teacher. The Queen of Navarre asked advice: 
for her salvation; and the Duchess d’Amalfi demanded a 
guide for her conduct. She gave the Pope lessons in clem- 
ency, and Bernard Tasso implored her to confirm his wavering 
faith. He writes to her, “ You who are so near to God’s 
favor, do not refuse me your protection. Show me the path 
by which you walk so surely to eternal salvation. Pray to 
Him who sees you travelling on this road, that he may call 
me with his voice of mercy ; and do not be offended, if bind- 
ing myself to the traces of your virtue, if following as I may 
your steps, I arrive at a distance behind you.” She com- 
posed homilies and prayers in Latin, for the edification of 
herself and others, esteeming that language especially fitted 
to the solemnity of devotional exercise. 

What value shall we assign to Vittoria Colonna as a poet? 
Shall we re-echo the applause of her own age, which stamped 
her “divine”? Shall we say that @ot only the soul of Petrarch, 
but even of Plato, had taken refuge in this holy breast? 
When we remember, that, except a short spasm of renewed 
and extravagant admiration in the sixteenth century, the 
world has suffered these divine poems to lie almost unread 
for three hundred years, we are forced to confess, that they 
do not possess that lasting and universal interest which be- 
longs to the highest genius. Judged by Coleridge’s test, we 
must condemn them. The fair writer can paint nothing but 
herself, — only her own sufferings and joys and trials. To 
her own age, sharing the same morbid fancy and attenuated 
spiritualism, these reiterated plaints were infinitely affecting; 
but they are not of that genuine, healthy vigor to suit all 
climates and all ages. M. Daumier says that until 1840 we 
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had no good edition of her works, and adds rather brusque- 
ly, “God knows if, since 1840, in Europe we have had 
time to busy ourselves with tears three hundred years old.”’ 
But as ever “man must work, and woman must weep;” so 
there are moods of mind and strains of feeling which respond 
to the plaintive song. The following is, to us, her most 
beautiful sonnet, and is true to the experience of every one 

who has known a deep and vital sorrow : — 

“Parmi che’l sol non porga il lume usato 

Il terra a noi, né in cielo a sua sorella: 


Né pit scorgo pianeta o vaga stella 
Chiari i raggi rotar del cerchio ornato. 


Non veggio cor pit: di valore armato : 
Fuggito é il vero onor, la gloria bella ; 
Nascosta @ ogni virti nobil con ella, 

Né vive in arbor fronde, o fiore in prato. 


L’ acque torbide sono, e |’ aer nero : 
Non scalda il fuoco, né rinfresca il vento 
Ch’ hanno smarrito la lor propria cura. 


Di poi che’ mio bel sol fu in terra spento, 
O é confuso I’ ordin di natura, 
O il duolo ai sensi miei nasconde il vero.” 


We have tried to preserve its spirit and rhythm in the fol- 
lowing version : — 


“‘ Methinks the sun sheds not its wonted light 
To us on earth, og sister moon on high: 
Planet nor wandering star now greets my eye, 
Shedding fair beams to beautify the night. 


I see no heart with courage for its shield : 
Bright glory’s vanished, and true honor fled, 
And every noble virtue with him dead. 
There lives no leaf on tree, or flower in field. 


Dark is the air, turbid the water’s hue; 
Fire does not warm, nor cool the freshening wind : 
All things have lost their dear familiar way. 


Since my fair sun no more on earth I find, 
All nature’s holy order goes astray, 
Or grief conceals the true one from my mind.” 


We cannot but feel, that, with all that was left her of esteem 
and usefulness, with all her religious faith and exalted piety, 
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Vittoria Colonna did not attain to a serene and peaceful life. 
This is the sad question of her story. Has not religion 
power to heal a wound, to console a loss so universal, so in- 
evitable, as the separation of friends, however near and dear? 
Is the sting taken from death, and the victory gained over 
the grave, if in rising to heaven we leave our dearest ones to 
a lifetime of blight and unavailing anguish? We do not for 
a moment question the warmth of love of the wife of Pescara, 
or the depth of her grief; but the thought forces itself upon 
us, that, with the singular tenacity of her nature, she willed 
to grieve, and would have esteemed a healthy, cheerful life, 
treacherous to her loved one’s memory. Such seems to us 
the influence of the Catholic Church, with its worship of sor- 
row. We are even tempted to doubt whether she could ever 
have found fulness of life in her love, since it could not sur- 
vive the grave, and make even the desolated earth instinct 
with the dear one’s presence. At any rate, she never knew 
the whole rich joy of a woman’s life. The repeated absences 
of her husband destroyed all the security of home joys; and 
the blessings of maternity were denied to her. We feel as if 
the constant wailing of her soul was for what she never had, 
as much as for him she had lost. At two periods, we are told, 
only religious obligation restrained her from suicide. Ah! 
how equal are the scales of Heaven’s justice! Many a loving, 
humble peasant mother, who heard the echo of her fame 
afar off, had little cause to envy the adored Marchioness of 
Pescara. 

Another cause why our interest in her conjugal poems 
flags, is their entire want of characterization. Her love is 
as purely abstract as if it were never embodied in the flesh. 
We see neither the mighty warrior famed for fight, nor the 
loving husband; we can reproduce no quality of his mind or 
heart from her verses. He is her sun, hér star, her light; 
but not a living human presence. She chisels a finely 
wrought casket in which to embalm her loved one for ever; 
but she forgets to put him into it: we find there her love, 
her grief, her faith; but not him who inspired them. They 
are now of interest to us only as indicative of her own mental 
state. 
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Her religious sonnets were received even with fanatic de- 
votion. She dares to say they were written, not with a pen, 
but with the nails of the cross steeped in the blood of the 
Saviour! Medals were cast in her image, and miraculous 
efficacy attributed to them. The seclusion of her life served 
but to add sanctity and mystery to her influence. 

One of her sonnets, referring to her death, gives an idea 
of her stronger and brighter religious moods. Harford trans- 
lates it thus: — 


** Would that a voice impressive might repeat, 
In holiest accents, to my inmost soul, 
The name of Jesus ; and my words and works 
Attest true faith in him, and ardent hope! 
The soul elect, which feels within itself 
The seeds divine of this celestial love, 
Hears, sees, attends on Jesus; grace from him 
Iilumes, expands, fires, purifies, the mind. 
The habit bright of thus invoking him 
Exalts our nature so that it appeals 
Daily to him for its immortal food. 
In the last conflict with our ancient foe, 
So dire to nature, armed with faith alone, 

: The heart, from usage long, on him will call.” 


With all her exquisite taste, our poet does not wholly es- 
cape from the tendency to poor conceits, which belonged to 
her age. We give a prose translation of a sonnet which 
forms a striking instance of this weakness: — 


“Whilst one thought, loosened from all other cares, grieves with 
my soul for their common loss, tears so abundant bathe my sad 
bosom, that, in gathering together, they form a living fountain. 
There, as in a mirror, I see again his beautiful face; wherefore my 
tears stop, suspended by that pleasure of sight which withholds me 
from weeping: but neither this nor that can satisfy me. The gra- 
cious vision takes from me the need of weeping, and my sighs remain 
so hot, that they dry up the fountain which my tears had just formed. 
If it were not so, the most adverse stars would have become favora- 
ble to my high desires, through the sweet spring of my tears.” 


Here is a sweet little sonnet, which breathes more of the 
freshness of nature than most of her plaintive strains. It 
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hardly bends itself to prose, though it is hard to reproduce 
the sweet simplicity of the original : — 
“‘E’en as a little fasting bird, who hears 
The beating of a loving mother’s wings, 


As she the longed-for morsel swiftly brings, 
And love the food, and joy them both endears, — 


Struggles and pants within its downy nest, 

Longing to fly with her on upward wing; 

And then, for loving thanks, doth sweetly sing 

As seems the tongue would do the heart’s behest : — 


Thus I, when bright and warm and living rays, 
From that bright sun on which I feed my heart, 
Shine on me with a clear, unwonted light, — 


I move the pen my love but to impart ; 
And, knowing not what strain I would indite, 
I find my song doth fitly hymn his praise.” 


In another sonnet she speaks of the power of music, and 
asks, if such heavenly sounds can be made out of this mate- 
rial air, with such power to move the deep soul of man, what 
can be the glory of those heavenly harmonies, heard in the 
very presence of the Creator? 

We must accord a very high place to these sonnets, in 
spite of any want of variety or wide interest in their theme. 
The sentiment is always pure and tender, the style graceful 
and noble, and the expression poetic. While they can never 
again become generally popular, they will amply reward the 
student of Italian literature for much study, and will always 
find a welcome in tender and devout hearts, who have loved 
and suffered like their author. 

The criticism of our age on the poems, as on the life, of 
Vittoria Colonna, would be a want of health. She represents 
a phase of womanhood which we have idolized in the past, 
but which our century recognizes as incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. The eternal miserere of the middle ages has ceased 
to express our whole religious feeling. “ Let us make a joy- 
ful noise unto the Lord, and show ourselves glad in him with 
psalms.” The life of action, instead of contemplation, is de- 
manded of all. Lady Franklin, organizing one expedition 
after another to search for her lost husband among the eter- 
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nal ice; the brave American who took command of the ship 
when her husband lay helpless below, and brought all safe 
into port,—are to us truer types of conjugal devotion than 
the poetic tributes of a sorrow that knew no bounds and 
would accept no consolation. But our very tendency to 
emphasize this robust and healthy life of action makes it safe 
and profitable for us to pause, and weep with those who 
weep. : 
. “He who lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 

Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 

For life’s worst woes to have no time to feel them. 

Where sorrow’s held intrusive, and turned out, 


There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity.” 


Vittoria gives us but one sad, sweet strain; very sad, it is 
true, but very sweet also. No doubt, no rebellion, no self- 
ishness, mingles with her grief. It is her divinely ordained 
lot to mourn; and it is thus she holds herself near to that 
heaven, whither her loved one has gone, and towards which 
all her hopes are directed.* 

In spite of all the attention paid to foreign languages as a 
part of education, we yet know very little of foreign litera- 
ture. Dante and Tasso are “done” by school-girls at an age 
when it is impossible for them to appreciate their merits or 
enjoy their beauties; and then the words of an opera are the 
only further use for their painfully acquired knowledge. 
And so there is little chance for the sad notes of Vittoria to 
sound upon our ears. Yet we would not willingly forget 
her. How gladly would we recall the beauty of that face 
which enamored all Italy! Sebastian del Piombo, the friend 
and assistant of Michael Angelo, and famous for the excel- 
lence of his portraits, has painted hers. We know it only 
from the rather poor engraving in Harford’s Life taken from 
Hollar’s print. The features are regular, the forehead high, 
the eyes full and large, the mouth rather small but well- 





* The works of Vittoria Colonna are very little known, and we have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sight of a copy in our best libraries. The last and best edi- 
tion was published as late as 1840. 
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formed, and the blonde hair luxuriant and wavy. She has 
the full figure belonging to her fair complexion, increased 
perhaps by her sedentary and secluded life.* 

As we measure the height of a pyramid by the shadow it 
casts, so it is but fair to judge Vittoria Colonna not alone by 
the scanty poetic remains which have come to us, but by the 
etfect which she produced on those who were the immediate 
recipients of her influenee. Then as a wife we shall find her 
retaining the love, confidence, and esteem of her husband, 
through their union of eighteen years’ duration; as a widow, 
she preserved her spotless constancy, untempted by the lures 
of ambition or vanity. Though denied a mother’s dear name, 

: yet as the guardian of her nephew she showed all the firm- 
‘ ness tempered with love which should grace the motherly 
: office. Beautiful, learned, and accomplished, while she won 
the passionate adoration of the other sex, she lost neither 
the love nor the confidence of her own. Living in relations 
of intimate friendship with the most distinguished men, in 
a most corrupt and licentious age, neither envy nor malice 
has tainted her reputation with a breath of slander. Wor- 
shipped as a saint, she remained humble and true as a woman. 
As a frieud, she was faithful and affectionate, neither exact- 
ing in her demand for affection, nor niggardly in its return ; 
and yet keeping this as all other human affections within the 
bounds of decorum and duty. She knew “the modest charm 








* In the collection of Mr. Jarves, exhibited in Boston some years ago, was a 
picture called a portrait of Vittoria Colonna. It is a work of great merit, admir- 
ably drawn, and thoroughly real ; but it is impossible to believe it to be a por- 
trait of the beautiful Italian. The color of the hair and complexion alone is 
sufficient to decide the question. She was a beautiful blonde, but this was a 
robust brunette. We have since seen an entirely different picture, —an engrav- 
ing, which is far truer to our conception of her character, having that refined and 
saintly expression belonging to a person of her exalted religious feeling. At the 
request of the Prince and Princess Torlonia, the Academy decided that a bust 
of Vittoria Colonna should be placed in the capitol. It was inaugurated with 
great pomp on the 12th of May, 1845. A countless number of odes and academic 
speeches graced the occasion ; but we fear none of them ‘will survive it, although 
they have been collected and printed in a curious volume. Thousands of spec- 
tators assisted at this apotheosis. The bust, executed by one of the best artists 
in Rome, is said to be worthy of his subject. 
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of not too much.” And, as a scholar and a poetess, she lived 
a life of intellectual activity, and tasted the sweets of literary 
fame, without sacrificing to it one jot of her womanhood, con- 
cealing the warm, true life of her heart, or dimming the clear, 
bright light of conscience within. Three hundred years have 
passed over her quiet grave ; but still she is living within lov- 
ing hearts, and we love to think of her in one of those groups 
of glorified spirits which her divine countryman has described 
to us, re-united to all whom she loved on earth, and chanting 
with them yet higher and nobler strains of love and joy and 
truth. 

We will add to our own feeble words two of the stanzas of 
Ariosto, and one of Michael Angelo’s sonnets. 

The first are found in the thirty-seventh canto of the “Or- 
lando Furioso.” The translation is by Mr. Stuart Rose : — 


** As Phebus to his silvery sister shows 
His visage more, and lends her brighter fires 
Than Venus, Maja, or to star that glows 
Alone, or circles with the heavenly quires, — 
So he, with sweeter eloquence than flows 
From other lips, that gentle dame inspires ; 
And gives her words such force, a second sun 
Seems in our days its glorious course to run. 


’Mid victories born, Vittoria is her name, — 

Well named ; and whom does she advance or stay 
Triumphs and trophies evermore proclaim, 

While victory heads or follows her array. 
Another Artemisia is the dame, 

Renowned for love of her Mausolus: yea, 

By so much greater, as it is more brave 

To raise the dead than lay them in the grave.” 


How much deeper and more earnest is the tone of Michael 
Angelo, marred as is his verse by translation! No one but 
Wordsworth has ever worthily rendered him; and so great 
was his modest admiration, that he has left us only three son- 
nets, considering all his other attempts at translation failures. 
We should therefore fear to be classed with “ fools who rush 
in where angels fear to tread,” did we attempt a substitute 
for Mr. Harford’s version, poor as we think it: — 











































Vittoria Colonna. 


TO VITTORIA COLONNA, MARCHIONESS OF PESCARA. 


‘Midst endless doubts, shifting from right to left, 
How my salvation to secure I seek ; 
And still, ’twixt vice and virtue balancing, 
My heart, confused, weighs down and wearies me ; 
As one who, having lost the light of heaven, 
Bewildered, strays whatever path he takes, — 
I, lady, to your sacred penmanship 
Present the blank page of my troubled mind ; 
That you, in dissipation of my doubts, 
May on it write how my benighted soul 
Of its desired end may not so fail, 
As to incur at length a fatal fall. 
Be you the writer who have taught me how 
To tread, by fairest paths, the way to heaven.” 





We must add a little madrigal in a more playful vein, to 
show the more graceful and gallant side of their relation : — 


“Lady, I trust it is not pride, 

But obligations so allied 

To favor, that I seem to see, 

In your exalted courtesy, 

Infringment on my liberty. 

Oh! rather injure me, than bind 

Such fétters on my free-born mind: 

Since the suni’s radiance on the eye, 

Shining in unblenched majesty, 

Should heighten, not o’erwhelm, the sight, 

But dazzles by excess of light, ~— 
On me thus acts your presence bright: 
It charms, and yet its potent ray 
Unnerves my reason’s wonted sway. 
Small virtue, when its path is crossed 
By higher far, absorbed, is lost ; 
They who too much bestow, confound, — 
With such there is no common ground ; 
Therefore, though rarely to be found, 
Love wills, that friends should equal be 
In virtue and in quality.” 


The Ethics of Pulgit Instruction. [Jan. 


Art. III.—THE ETHICS OF PULPIT INSTRUCTION. 


A Brief Account of his Ministry, given in a Discourse preached to the 
Church of the Messiah, in Syracuse, N.Y., September 15th, 1867. 
By Samuet J. May. Syracuse, N.Y.: Masters & Lee, 1867. 
Pamphlet octavo, pp. 52. 


Or the countless sermons that pour vearly from the press, 
few are so well worthy of being read and pondered, espe- 
cially by ministers, as this short autobiography of Mr. May. 
It is the story of a moral hero, told in simplest phrase, and 
free from the least taint of egotism. Possibly those who 
infer the egotism of President Johnson, not so much from his 
reckless ambition and obstinate selfishness, as from the fre- 
quency with which he uses the pronoun of the first person, 
might object to its frequent occurrence in this pamphlet; 
but, although Mr. May is by no means afraid to say “I,” cer- 
tainly no one ever said it more modestly than he. In all 
these fifty pages, devoted as they are to the history of his 
own life, he never offends, in the least, by a sentence de- 
signed rather to entrap admiration, than to state with sim- 
plicity a fact or a thought. The single-mindedness of the 
man is mirrored in the directness of the style. Not forgetful 
of the clamors raised against him in former times by the 
angry crowd, he is at no pains to hide the approval of his 
own conscience, as he now calmly scans his seventy years. 
What generous heart is not touched with sympathy, when, 
referring to the rescue of a fugitive slave from the United 
States officials, in October, 1851, Mr. May says, not without 
honest pride, “ Let me only add now, that I have not lived 
long enough yet, to be ashamed of any thing I said or did 
for ‘the rescue of Jerry’”? The same spirit of conscious 
yet unassuming rectitude pervades the whole of this unvar- 
nished record of actual facts. During a ministry of forty- 
seven years, every reform that promised to help lift mankind 
out of spiritual or social evils, has found in Mr. May a friend 
equally ready to give and take hard blows in its defence. 
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Peace, temperance, education, antislavery, woman’s rights, 
the succor and elevation of Indians and canal-boys, — what- 
ever humanitarian movement came to his notice, at once 
enlisted his sympathies and hearty efforts. Indeed, he now 
expresses some regret, that his work as a reformer has at 
times unduly withdrawn his attention from the more special 
duties of the ministry ; but the fault, if it be one, it is quite 
easy to forgive, on the score of its exceeding rarity. 


“Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


Nothing could be more touching than Mr. May’s treatment 
of an aged parishioner in Brooklyn, Conn., who believed 
that the baptism by sprinkling, which he had received in 
infancy, was insufficient, and consequently felt himself de- 
barred from partaking of the “Communion.” Against the 
advice of some aged ministers, to whom he had applied for 
counsel, Mr. May baptized his simple-hearted friend, by im- 
mersion in Blackwell’s Brook; taking care, however, to cau- 
tion the moved spectators against subordinating the spirit of 
the ceremony to its mere form. “ One drop of water,” I said, 
“would be sufficient for one who sincerely intended to be- 
come a disciple of Jesus: an ocean of water would not be 
enough to baptize truly a pretender.” If any thing could 
reconcile the modern consciousness to symbolical acts in 
religion, it would surely be a baptism such as this. 
Equally honorable to Mr. May was his treatment of Theo- 
dore Parker. What he regarded as opposite extremes, — 
honest superstition and honest heresy, —won from him equal 
tenderness and respect. Would that such a spirit were as 
common as it is beautiful! In the very height of the young 
iconoclast’s unpopularity, Mr. May wrote to him for an ex- 
change; avowedly to show that his own esteem was quite 
independent of repute for orthodoxy, or the applauses of a 
sect. The course adopted by the Boston Association of Min- 
isters “disconcerted” him. “ It seemed to me that they had 
lost confidence in the fundamental principle of Liberal Chris- 


tianity. Mr. Parker’s doctrines were then, more than they 
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are now, offensive to me; as much so, probably, as they were 
to any of the Boston ministers. . . . If, then, we believed it 
possible for a Calvinist to be a good Christian, I saw not why 
we should doubt that a rationalist might be.” The italics 
are ours. What a genuine and most rare liberality is this, 
going out as freely to those who believe less, as to those who 
believe more! To men such as Mr. May, the unity and pros- 
perity ofa denomination can never become a chief object of 
concern; nor can the “ denominational spirit,” which is only 
party spirit in religion, seem ever in any wise helpful to hu- 
manity. Love of the truth for its own pure sake, and as 
superior to all sectarian interests, has been the inspiration of 
this noble ministry, and shines out from every page of the 
little pamphlet which records it. A grand life grandly told, 
full of lion-heartedness, sincerity, moral valor, and self-dedi- 
cation to all noble ends! The world is better for this man’s 
living in it; and now that the hue-and-cry of prejudice dies 
away, and in his venerated age he hears a growing murmur 
of applause which cannot wholly stifle itself, even out of 
deference to his modesty, let him rejoice in the approval, not 
of his own conscience alone, but of the universal conscience 
of his times. 

It is chiefly as a preacher, of rare fearlessness and faith in 
the benign power of truth, that we behold in Mr. May the 
living text of a lesson in practical ethics. He has never held 
his peace from fear of consequences, whether to himself or to 
society. In season and out of season, he has spoken out like 
a man, with words of great power, because backed by great 
character. Few men have so shone in the pulpit with those 
virtues, seldom blended,— bravery of speech and sweetness 
of spirit. Measured by the only true standard, healthy moral 
influence, whose preaching has been more fruitful of good? 
Others may have adorned their “ profession” with more bril- 
liant reputations for eloquence; others may have bequeathed 
to posterity richer legacies of thought or scholarship; others 
may have built up larger and wealthier societies; others, 
with the tuneful witchery of the “ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
may have fluted more dollars out of the pockets of their con- 
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gregations. But who has done more to make the pulpit re- 
spected by a keen-eyed world? Who has done more to prove 
to this American people, so quick to spy out shams, that 
religion is the best and truest friend of suffering humanity? 
In all ages, a vast deal of shoddy has gone to “ the cloth;” 
and he does yeoman’s service to the cause of pure religion 
who shows in the pulpit character that wears like homespun. 
It is men like this — faithful to the high duty of the prophet, 
speaking the truth of God to unwilling ears, proving that to 
put on the preacher is not to put off the man — who in this 
nineteenth century redeem the pulpit from contempt. If, 
indeed, the world’s welfare at all depends upon “ Sunday ser- 
vices,” it is to men like this that the world most owes the 
perpetuity of the institution. Because he has been so radi- 
cal in his public speech, our generation has produced no 
more powerful conservator of the pulpit than Samuel J. May. 

It is quite true that Mr. May has never been, and is not 
now, what is commonly considered “radical” in theology. 
But he has always preached his theology as unreservedly as 
his religion, and that, too, in places where it was the ultima 
Thule of radicalism. It seems but fair to infer, that, had his 
theology been quite different from what it is, he would have 
preached it no less frankly. Boundless faith in the whole- 
someness of the truth, whether practical or doctrinal, is the 
open secret of his pulpit course. If his life teaches any 
thing, it teaches the equal nobleness and wisdom of bold 
utterance of all deep convictions. Hence it appears just to 
point to his preaching as a most apt illustration of that 
course in the pulpit which we here advocate. If we are 
wrong in this, we make haste to drop the illustration, but 
nothing more. 

in discussing the “ ethics of pulpit instruction,” we cannot 
wholly waive inquiry into the previous question, whether in- 
struction is properly a function of the pulpit at all. We are 
not sure that all would admit this. Liberal Christianity was, 
at first, mainly an intellectual re-action against Christian 
superstition. The force of this re-action is now in great 
measure spent; and there is in some quarters an evident ten- 
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dency to disparage the intellect, to treat it as an interloper 
in the Church, and to magnify at its expense the practical 
and emotional side of human nature. The tremendous power 
of ideas, their influence both on worship and on work, is for- 
gotten. The views taken of the purpose of the pulpit could 
not possibly remain unmodified by this tendency. Hence 
edification — the building up of moral character, and the cul- 
ture of religious sensibility; the practical application of old, 
familiar truth to heart and life, and not at all the promulga- 
tion of new truth—seems to many persons to be the preach- 
er’s only legitimate aim. ‘To all such, therefore, the pulpit 
appears false to its duty, when it undertakes the task of real 
instruction; instruction, that is, which is more than the sim- 
ple illustration and enforcement of duties and truths already 
well known. 

With this view of the matter, however, it is hard to see 
how any liberal minister can agree. It is quite in keeping 
with the “ evangelical” theory of religion: it is quite out of 
keeping with his. The mere suggestion that the pulpit may 
have new truth to promulgate, must be to the “ evangelical”’ 
denominations a direct attack on the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures, an impious insinuation that the last word of the Holy 
Ghost is not the dmen at the end of the Apocalypse. But 
that there is to-day new truth in religion of which men stand 
in need, is implied in the belief, that revelation is a gradual 
and never-ending process, rather than an ancient and com- 
pleted fact. The thoughts of God come to man, one by one, 
in a deeper and deeper reading of existence. They are born 
in solitary souls before they grow a part of the life of all. 
Every great idea has its date, and adds itself to human 
knowledge as a new truth. In religion, as in all else, hu- 
manity climbs, step by step, to higher levels of experience 
and thought; and the landscape widens as it climbs. To 
doubt, therefore, that the law of development covers religion 
as well as art and science, politics and trade; that the nine- 
teenth century also has its new truths of weighty import in 
spiritual life,— is to lose faith utterly in religious liberalism. 

Yet, if new truth in religion is indeed dawning upon our 
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age, where shall it find fitter utterance than ir the pvlpit? 
What excuse has the liberal preacher for his vocation, but 
the duty of speaking to the people his private insights? 
Surely it is robbing the ministry, not only of its independ- 
ence, but also of its moral dignity and its chief claim upon 
the respect of mankind, to prohibit instruction from the pulpit 
in the highest thought and the best wisdom of the age. If 
the institution of public preaching has its sole raison d’étre 
in a desire to eternize the ideas of less cultured times; to prop 
up old forms of worship, which bear no relation to the living 
spirit of the present; and thus perpetuate a cultus which has 
become less a help than a hindrance to the most highly 
developed religious consciousness, —it will soon enlist in its 
support only men of inferior ability and uninfluential char- 
acter. Commanding power and profound moral earnestness 
will wear no such fetters. Expect conformity, — and obtain 
mediocrity. Under such an administration of religious insti- 
tutions, the rising generation will not be educated in the 
Church, but out of it. Religious instruction that is abreast 
of the hour must and will be had; if not from the pulpit, then 
from general literature. The age is too religious to lend its 
ears to ordained parrots. It has deep faith in an ever-living 
and ever-speaking God,—a God that never speaks without 
saying something; a God that never deals in stale repeti- 
tions, but utters a new word to every listening soul; and, by 
his fine hearing of the “ still, small voice,” it unerringly dis- 
tinguishes the prophet from the pulpiteer. 

Never was there greater need of pulpit instruction than to- 
day ; never was there greatzr creving for spiritual truth, or 
sincerer hospitality towards it. By his position, the preacher 
gets the readiest access to human hearts, if only faithful to 
his opportunity. Men are bewildered and dazzled by the new 
ideas and magnificent discoveries of the age. In its whirl 
through space, the world is cutting the orbit of a brilliant 
army of meteors, that stream across the skies of thought in 
fiery swarms; and, while its heavens are thus ablaze with 
distracting lights, it has great need to be instructed by a 
science worthy of its name, — that, of all these flying and flash- 
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ing hosts, God is the one radiant point. The old problems are 
dropping into oblivion: new problems demand solution. The 
intellectual activity of the age is intense; and can any one 
believe, that, while the intellect is thus stirred to its depths, 
the heart can remain unstirred? The pulpit may adjourn 
these questions of the intellect, if it will, and seek to move 
the heart alone; but a surgeon might as well stop a gushing 
wound with lint, when a severed artery needs to be tied. If 
the heart-faith of the age is disturbed, the disturbing cause 
is quite as much in the intellect as in the will. Many a noble 
nature is distressed by a secret decay of faith in the reality 
of religion, caused by the influence of modern thought and 
science in destroying old beliefs. Appeals to the heart, 
which are based on these very beliefs, only exasperate the 
disease, and turn earnest questioning into bitter rejection. 
In almost every congregation there will .be many such. 
When, out of sluggishness, apathy, policy, or fear, the liberal 
preacher eschews all discussion of living issues, and confines 
himself to moral platitudes, and soft, little sentimentalities, he 
lets slip his grandest opportunities, and simply runs a ma- 
chine. 

It is of infinitely less moment, both to him and to his 
hearers, what truth he sees, than what character he shows. 
It is far easier fora man of moderate ability, but sturdy sin- 
cerity, to hold the attention of the most highly cultivated 
audience, than it is for a man of genius, without moral cour- 
age, to hold the attention of a congregation of mechanics or 
farmers. It is the manner in which the minister approaches 
or shuns the exciting questions of the day, that in great 
measure determines the weight of his word. The people 
expect outspokenness and candor, —especially those of them 
who already know the existence of such questions; and they 
quickly see through the minister who dares not discuss them. 
The silences of the pulpit are the secret of its lessening 
power. If frank speech drives away some, timid or politic 
non-committalism keeps away others. And we venture to 
believe, that among those thus kept away are many of the 
ablest and noblest in the community. In the majority of 
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pulpits, the traditionary ideas, undermined by advancing 
knowledge, are still quietly taken for granted, or defended 
without any appreciation of the real issue, or perpetuated 
not honestly in phraseology, signifying one thing to the 
speaker, and another thing to the hearer. There is too little 
frank and earnest instruction in the pulpit of any kind. 
Whatever his opinions on important points, whether in favor 
of the old or of the new, the preacher owes them an unre- 
served and unambiguous expression; and his usefulness, es- 
pecially to the young, will depend much on this absence of 
reserve and ambiguity. A young man, for instance, takes 
up one of our commonest periodicals, and reads Professor 
Tyndall’s essay against “ Miracles and Special Providences.” 
If he has been already instructed that religion has nothing 
to do with miracles, but rests on its own evidence in the 
spiritual nature of man, no harm ensues; but if he has heard 
nothing on the subject from the pulpit, and has grown up 
with the notion that miracles are the great proof of Chris- 
tianity, it is ten to one that he loses faith in miracles, Christi- 
anity, and religion itself, all together. If, on the other hand, 
he has heard the question of miracles honestly discussed in 
its modern aspect, and answered in harmony with the re- 
ceived theologies, he is certainly able to form a more val- 
uable opinion on the subject for himself, than if he had heard 
nothing of the sort. In any case, instruction does good, and 
the want of it does harm. The thoughtful and the thought- 
less alike are confronted with questions affecting profoundly 
their deepest faith. A single illustration will suffice. In 
the paper by Sir John Lubbock, on the “ Karly Condition of 
Man;” and in the report by Mr. Pengelly, from the Committee 
on the Exploration of Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire, — presented 
at the annual meeting of the British Association at Dundee, 
only a few weeks ago, — ideas are advanced and facts estab- 
lished which are utterly subversive of Christianity, as popu- 
larly understood; and yet these papers, in full or in abstract, 
have been published in the newspapers throughout the civi- 
lized world. Through countless other channels, the same 
influences are pouring into the minds of the common people. 
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The press teems with books which treat the greatest and 
gravest questions of religion in wholly new lights; and pub- 
lishers say that no books sell more rapidly than these. The 
public mind is fermenting with new ideas, which, entering 
through the intellect, sink into the heart, and most power- 
fully move the feelings and the life. Christianity is not to- 
day what it was yesterday ; nor will it be to-morrow what it 
is to-day. The world’s innermost faith is shaken by modern 
thought, and the only hope of peace lies in more thought; 
the only cure for agitation is more agitation. A spasmodic 
plunge into sentimentalism, or into the soulless clatter of 
“ work,” uninspired by ideas, will in no wise mend matters. 
The cause of good thinking is, after all, the cause of good liv- 
ing. Religion can no more dispense with theology, than the- 
ology can dispense with religion. Distinct as religion and 
theology are, and all-important as it is never to lose sight of 
the distinction, yet it is ruinous to make this distinction a 
practical separation. They endlessly act and re-act each 
upon each; a change in one ultimfites in a change in the 
other. The two great and equal human needs of edification 
and instruction are the two pillars upon which the pulpit, as 
a permanent institution, rests: and, if either of these is shat- 
tered, the pulpit falls. In the present state of society, let the 
liberal pulpit least of all disown its high obligation to in- 
struct the people to come into full sympathy with the grand 
currents of modern life, and thereby help the world to put a 
religious interpretation upon the times. If it shall prove 
recreant to its task, it will yet be supplanted by the lyceum 
and the free platform. Intelligent men and women have ears 
for intelligence alone. 

Instruction, therefore, — imparted, of course, in no jejune, 
didactic perfunctory manner, but rather with the glow of 
deep and intense conviction, — must be conceded, we think, 
to be a main function of the pulpit. Quite free from the ora- 
cular tone and temper of the dogmatist, the prophet of to-day 
will quote no authority for his teachings but his own inward 
vision, and ask no acceptance of them that rests not ulti- 
mately on the inward vision of his listeners. So far forth as 
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instructor, he must be content with setting other minds to 
work, and giving the best material he has for them to work 
upon. True instruction is not so much to impart results, as 
it is to educate the faculties, and train them in right direc- 
tions. To instil into the minds of his people a profound love 
and reverence for the truth, to deepen their thirst for it, and 
to substitute the freedom of candor and courage for the 
slavery of timid prejudice, is a better fruit of preaching than 
the most successful propagandism; for, while this may en- 
lighten the mind, that also ennobles the character, and makes 
possible the sweet grace of charity. It is idle, however, to 
expect this fruit from any but the boldest and freest preach- 
ing. There is no avenue to the heart of this age, except 
through the gateway of the intellect; yet no man can reach 
its heart if he halts in the gateway. The chief reason, we 
believe, why the preaching of Frederick W. Robertson has 
made so deep an impression on the world, lies in the fact, 
that, with manly earnestness and courage, he grappled pub- 
licly with the problems of his day; not with his heart and 
conscience alone, but with his brain as well. It is true that 
he died before working out any real solution of those prob- 
lems; but because he threw his whole soul into the work 
of instruction, and poured forth the finest gold of his thought, 
fused in the best fire of his heart, he has enriched the age 
with nobler and higher aims. Not a dry and passionless re- 
hearsal of speculative theories, however true in the abstract ; 
but rather the clothing of strong, hard bones of thought, in 
the warm flesh of feeling and imagination and moral earnest- 
ness, — such was the instruction that has immortalized the 
pulpit of Robertson, and such only is the instruction for 
which we plead. 

The great work of religious instruction is not lightly to be 
assumed. No man is fit for the duties of pulpit instruction 
whose soul is not aflame with fresh and original inspiration, 
— who is not convinced in his own heart, that he has some 
deeply needed message for the people. The very idea of 
instruction implies that the instructor sees truth not seen by 
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people’s anticipations, and week after week to ring the 
changes on perfectly familiar doctrines, is to be a priestly 
expounder of the past, not a living prophet of the present. 
Quite true it is, and shameful as true, that the pulpit, by 
ceasing to instruct, has too often made the pews cease to 
expect instruction; and the consequence is, that when a 
preacher faithfully and undauntedly proclaims his message, 
loud is the outcry at his presumption. How incendiary to 
kindle the fires of thought beneath the roof of the Church! 
And thus the uninstructed refuse instruction; and punish the 
pulpit for its long unfaithfulness, by turning it into a tread- 
mill. Most sure it is, that he who has no living, original 
word to utter, enters the pulpit only to destroy its useful- 
ness ; that he who cannot truly instruct his hearers, cannot 
in any high sense edif/y them. Well-meaning and devout 
though he may be, he is not ahead of his people, and will 
seek to lead them in vain. The day is fast going by when 
pious stupidity could be a power in the pulpit. With every 
year, the demand of the people grows louder for preaching 
that is intelligent, and bears intelligibly on real issues. It is 
becoming clearer every day, that the only preacher that can 
deeply move them is he who has fought the battle of the age 
in his own soul, and is qualified, by that stern experience, to 
reveal to others the secret of victory. To him thoughtful 
and earnest men will listen, whether he cites antique parch- 
ments as his authority or not: they crave instruction, new 
light, on the vital questions of to-day; and, even though he 
holds up in the darkness nothing better than the penny- 
candle of his own honest thought, he is soon the centre of a 
crowd. Whoever thinks deeply, feels strongly, lives man- 
fully, and speaks boldly, is a preacher anointed of God, 
whether in or out of the pulpit; and because he gives needed 
instruction, there will be always many to hear him gladly. 
Will an enlightened conscience suffer the preacher to main- 
tain, in his instruction, the ancient Pythagorean distinction 
of esoteric and exoteric? Will it suffer him to discriminate 
between truths as safe and unsafe; proclaiming the one class 
publicly in the pulpit, and reserving the other as the private 
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luxury of his study? Or does it imperatively demand a 
greater faith in the people and in truth, and give him as his 
great law of duty the word of the old prophet, “ Cry aloud, 
and spare not”? 

This is the most important question of practical duty that 
can meet the preacher; and the way in which he answers it 
shows unmistakably of what stuff he is made. In it lurks 
the “temptation in the wilderness,” which awaits every min- 
ister at the outset of his career. To guide him to a wise 
and noble answer, there is great need of an “ ethics of pulpit 
instruction,’ —of some general moral principle, which shall 
sweep away the cobweb sophistries of the tempter, and free 
the entangled conscience of the tempted one. Between the 
preacher and his congregation there exist recognized moral 
relations; but between the preacher and his own thought 
there exist moral relations as real, whether recognized or 
not. It is too commonly taken for granted, that the preacher 
has no “higher law” than the immediate prosperity of his 
congregation, the harmony and growth in numbers of his so- 
ciety. But special duty to a society may sometimes conflict 
with higher and more general duty to truth itself: they can- 
not always be reconciled. What then? Shall truth be sac- 
rificed to the welfare of an organization, or the organization 
sacrificed to the cause of truth? How shall we answer the 
question here raised, Is the preacher morally bound to pro- 
claim his deepest and best thought, or may he innocently 
suppress it because he fears its effect on the well-being of his 
parish ? 

To this, as to all other questions of practical duty, two 
answers are rendered, — that of Policy and that of Principle. 
Two preachers, conversing on this matter, summed up the 
two answers in brief. Said one, “I am not half so conserva- 
tive as people think me; but I take mighty good care to tell 
no lies in the pulpit.” —“ But,” replied the other, “are you 
not also bound to tell the truth in it?” Policy teaches 
that the obligations of sincerity are fully met, provided the 
preacher “tells no lies:” its rule is negative. Principle 
teaches that these obligations are unfulfilled, unless he “ tells 
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the truth:” its rule is affirmative. Policy holds its peace; 
Principle bears its witness. Policy buries its talent in the 
earth; Principle puts out its talent at interest, and makes 
it two. Policy is non-committal; Principle commits itself. 
Policy gives every new truth and modern reform the go-by, 
and dodges all vexed questions, because they stir up strife, 
disturb quiet slumbers, excite men’s minds, interfere with 
business, derange the clockwork of Church and State, em- 
broil parishes, imperil salaries; Principle fronts vexed ques- 
tions fairly and squarely, not because it loves contention, but 
because it knows that every vexed question has got to be 
settled, and remembers that wise saying, “ Unfinished issues 
have no pity for the repose of mankind.” Policy thinks it-- 
self acquitted in the court of conscience, if it gets through 
the Sunday services without actually telling les; Principle 
thinks itself under mountains of condemnation, if it forbears 
to disburden itself of its weightiest truth. 

Let us glance for amoment at the practical results of the 
two kinds of preaching here indicated. 

When policy guides the preacher’s utterance, at first great 
outward prosperity often accompanies his ministrations. The 
church is crowded, perhaps, and with contented listeners. 
There will always be people enough who like to hear their 
own opinions given back to them in elegant phrase from the 
lips of their minister. But policy kills, first the preacher’s 
enthusiasm, and then the people’s interest. The more 
thoughtful begin to weary of empty rhetoric, into which they 
soon perceive no soul has entered, and turn elsewhere for in- 
struction on the questions that move the age. The floods of 
ignorance are subsiding, the Church is aground on Ararat, 
and the exodus begins. The people will not stop learning, 
because the pulpit stops instructing. Alas for the Church 
deserted by its fresh, young life! It soon ceases to be a 
power, and becomes a clog. The people to-day instruct the 
clergy, not the clergy the people: seldom, until the pews 
demand it, does the pulpit teach the new lessons of the age. 
The antislavery reform is a striking proof of this. Few 
preachers indeed threw their influence against the giant sin 
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of slavery, before the people, under God’s stern tuition, had 
first repented of it themselves. It is this backwardness to 
utter the truth without fear or favor, this politic weighing 
of the consequences of every word, that so often robs the 
finest minds of nine-tenths of their power, and robs the com- 
munity at large of greatly needed intellectual and moral influ- 
ences. The preacher’s first duty is to humanity, not to his 
“ society,” —to truth itself, not to the creed of his “ denomi- 
nation.” If he proves faithless to the higher duty, the worst 
penalty is wrought in his own soul. The subtle fiend of 
policy first gags the mouth, and then puts out the eye; first 
whispers that truth is not safe to be spoken, and then makes 
it impossible to be seen. Moral relations are ill discerned 
by an apathetic or perverted conscience. Let the preacher 
avoid proclaiming a truth, because he dreads the ferment it 
must create, or shrinks from the sacrifices it must involve, 
and it becomes to him a haunting voice, to which he shuts 
the ear. He hardens his heart against the unwelcome angel, 
and tries to persuade himself it is a lying spirit. Perhaps 
he succeeds, — perhaps he fails: we know not whether suc- 
cess or failure is the greater curse. But, in either case, self- 
respect rots slowly away, and is replaced by love of ease or 
the world’s applause. Morn after morn, the alarum of oppor- 
tunity strikes the summons to brave service and fearless 
speech; but because he turns in his bed, refusing to arise, 
the warning sound grows daily fainter and fainter, until it 
fails in any wise to disturb his unfaithful slumbers. A sleep- 
ing shepherd and a starving flock, not the less starving be- 
cause full-fed with self-complacency,—that is the end of 
policy in the pulpit. 

Not without conflict, however, can the preacher follow 
principle in his calling. Let him surrender dreams of ease, 
of popularity, of outward comfort. The mass of men do not 
live by principle, and little understand those who do. The 
instructions of a fearless spirit are no food for the world’s 
vanity. To be called higher, implies that we are not high; 
and who accepts the implication without offence? Only the 


wisest and the best, whom it least concerns. Truth boldly 
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spoken seldom pleases at the first; yet, in the end, for noth- 
ing are men more grateful. He that is before his age, rarely 
lives to be overtaken by it; but his word will nevertheless 
find its echo in myriad souls. However bitterly opposed, the 
true preacher utters his thought “ with malice towards none, 
with charity for all.”’ New ideas, doubtless, ride rough-shod 
over the world’s idolatries; new truths plough up the very 
roots of old associations and old attachments; new inspira- 
tions supersede old dispensations, and Dagon falls headlong 
before the ark of God. Every prophet, like Socrates, must 
confess himself a gad-fly, stinging an idle age out of its leth- 
argy. Not a sublime comparison, we admit; but the re- 
former and the prophet wear no aureole, except when seen 
through the long vista of time. The ship’s ropes are soiled 
with tar, and its sturdy hulk marred with many a bruise: gild- 
ing is reserved for the figure-head. If “respectability ” looks 
askance at the toilers who do the great work of humanity, let 
them toil on with cheerful unconcern; for service is a nobler 
fate than the conspicuous uselessness of ornament. Little 
prosperity or popularity awaits him who raises his race to 
higher levels; and that little is meagre and tardy. He must 
bear the brunt of opposition, and not be dismayed by seem- 
ing failure. Though stigmatized as innovator, disorganizer, 
schismatic, he must quietly speak and work for ideas. Dis- 
ruption of parishes, after all, is not the extinction of religion ; 
neither is dismemberment of denominations the death of the 
true Church. By fresh solution only can crystals be purified 
or perfected. Through all contentions, despite all slanders, 
the preacher true to principle will serenely and lovingly 
speak his piercing word; and Time, the only vindicator of 
the ways of God to man, will bear him out. Poverty and 
neglect, even in these days of “ religious liberty,” may be 
his reward from his own generation; but, by the fruits of his 
unthanked service, mankind will learn at last, that faithful- 
ness to high truth is the only practical prudence, discipleship 
to ideas the only expediency, principle the only policy. To 
have taught that lesson, is to have lived not in vain. 

But the appeal to consequences, in a question of duty, is 
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really evasion of the question. The moral relation of the 
preacher to the truth he holds, must be otherwise deter- 
mined. Unless we can find some broad and far-reaching 
principle from which to derive it, it is idle to talk of the 
“ethics of pulpit instruction,” and we must concede that 
pulpit instruction has only its “ politics.” 

When the mechanic has discovered the secret of a new 
machine which will benefit his race, he cannot rest till he has 
perfected his idea in outward shape, and given his invention 
to mankind. When the scientist has discovered some hitherto 
unknown truth in science, he is moved irresistibly to pub- 
lish it. When the philosopher has conceived a system which 
he thinks will reduce the tangled elements of human knowl- 
edge to unity and order, he is impelled to make it known. 
When the artist has dreamed a dream of beauty in form or 
color, he burns to immortalize it in the marble or on the can- 
vas, that it may give delight to the eyes of all. When the 
poet has been thrilled with a heavenly vision, his heart preys 
upon itself, until he has set his idea to music, and sung it to 
the charmed world. When the prophet is fired with a great 
thought, or kindled by a great moral truth, which he knows 
will make mankind wiser, happier, or better, he can find no 
peace till he has put his idea into burning words, and poured 
them into the hearts of his fellow-men. Shall we call this 
inward impulse the mere calculation of “self-interest well 
understood,” and account for it by the desire of fame or 
profit, or other selfish gain? Away with such suspicious 
and shallow utilitarianism! In all, let us recognize a deeper, 
a nobler motive. <A lofty, uncalculating conviction of duty, 
however conjoined with other impulses, lies at the bottom of 
this instinct to impart; and every great soul feels profoundly 
its solemn obligation. The mechanic, the scientist, the phi- 
losopher, the artist, the poet, the prophet, are all bound by 
the wniversal law of expression. Whoever, of great gifts or 
of little gifts, violates this law, and forbears to give what has 
been given,— whoever keeps to himself what may in any 
way help or better the world, — falls justly under the general 
condemnation of mankind. Here is the burden of the para- 
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ble of the talents. Milton means this, when he speaks of his 
genius as “that one talent which is death to hide.” Jesus 
also meant this, when (if the report be trusty) he dropped 
that saying, every whit worthy of him, “To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came [ into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth.” Such is always the feeling of 
the deep seer and faithful sayer, to whom this stands as a 
divine law: Lhe God-given power to see truth is God’s com- 
mand to utter it. Hence the brave old “Thus saith the 
Lord.” He who suffers a great thought to die with him, 
though to-morrow it be born again in some other soul, robs 
the world of that which is the world’s as much as his. We 
have no proprietorship in truth; we are but trustees for 
humanity, custodians for an hour of that which is humanity’s 
for all time. Not to recognize this; not to feel, down to the 
soul’s depths, that the power of vision contains the duty of 
speech,—is the mark of a base,a miserly, a sordid spirit. 
Truth rots on our hands, if hoarded. Like the fabled manna 
from heaven, it will not keep over night; but must be gath- 
ered fresh every morning, and unstintedly used every day. 
To see, and not to tell! To know that the world is stum- 
bling in night, and yet thrust our candle into a dark lantern, 
that its beam may fall only on our own path! Truth that is 
food to-the one shall not be poison to the many: that fear is 
always folly. Shall we quench the torch, in dread lest a fall- 
ing spark set on fire the course of nature? Is the universe, 
then, so combustible? If the conflagration spreads, if the 
flame and the smoke fill the skies, let us believe that the 
world had need to be well burned over, that the stubble and 
rubbish and rotten brushwood of the autumn needed to be 
consumed, to make room betimes for the tender herbage of 
the spring. The hammer of the image-breaker can reach but 
to idols: there is no ground for fear lest God be put to death. 
Providence will survive the boldest word. Terror is the 
worst atheism. Sunk, then, be “ policy” and “ prudence,” 
in the speaking of conviction! There is no wisdom, but only 
blear-eyed folly and weak-kneed cowardice and black-hearted 
treason, in suppression of testimony. Neither fear nor expe- 
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diency, neither selfish tenderness for our own ease nor un- 
wise concern for other people’s ease, should stifle one word 
of manly and modest avowal. The world has no bribe big 
enough to pay for one hour of bought silence. By entering 
the witness-stand of the pulpit, the preacher takes oath be- 
fore the universe to speak “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” and must stand most searching cross- 
examination in the court of the universal conscience. Let 
his whole testimony of thought and feeling, word and bear- 
ing, be a brave and simple witness to the truth; and if his 
honest witness trips on a stammering tongue, or falters itself 
out in broken words, let him remember that he testifies 
before the perfect Linguist, that masters all forms of speech, 
respects the dumb eloquence of faithful purpose, and, quite 
as well as the smooth periods of the orator, comprehends the 
inarticulate lispings of the tongue-tied, and the voiceless 
pantomime of the deaf mute. We are not bound to achieve 
an absolutely faultless or adequate utterance of our truth: 
who can achieve that? But we are bound, without fear or 
favor, to give our best expression of our best thought. Less 
than that is recreancy to a high trust, treason to truth, dis- 
loyalty to God. Policy may count cost and weigh conse- 
quences: principle, never. 

Is there, then, no middle course between deliberate and 
complete suppression of testimony, and immediate, full, 
and frank proclamation of it? Is there no sagacious union 
of silence and speech, policy and principle? Is there no 
golden mean, no judicious compromise between them, which 
shall throw a sop to growling conscience, yet not alarm fear 
or rouse opposition? 

It is precisely here that the preacher meets temptation in 
its most insidious form; his spiritual integrity is assailed 
most dangerously at this very point. Conscience itself is 
easily beguiled into appearing as “ devil’s advocate” in this 
case. It looks so suicidal to draw the fire of prejudice be- 
fore reason has had time to deploy her forces, it seems so 
impolitic to make enemies when one wishes to make friends, 
that it needs a sublime faith in the power of truth to carry 
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one safely over this moral pithole. If conscience is hood- 
winked by her wily foe, and made to tumble into the snare, it 
is a reason, not for denunciation, but for pity and deep sad- 
ness. Give policy an inch, and it takes an ell; begin to cal- 
culate, and the habit grows apace. There is to the preacher 
no safety from moral deterioration, but unconditional surren- 
der to truth. Moral courage cannot breathe the crass atmos- 
phere of calculation. What is more mournful than to see 
generous enthusiasm cooling down to the average tempera- 
ture? The men who have electrified the world are those 
who have sacredly obeyed their inspirations, and dared to be 
impolitic. The least compromise of principle with policy 
always involves, even as a matter of policy itself, a grave 
miscalculation of results. Grant that immediate evil as well 
as good follows the blast of every trumpet that gives no un- 
certain sound; grant that cowards and bounty-jumpers take 
it as the signal for deserting the ranks; grant that it works 
partial disorganization in the army, by starting a stampede 
among bummers and camp-followers, —is it not true that the 
army’s morale is enhanced by purification from all but veter- 
ans and reliable recruits? A handful of heroes is worth a 
host of faint-hearts. Whatever ills befall the preacher or his 
flock, in consequence of bold adhesion to the cause of human 
progress, be very sure that in the long-run, in the final issue 
of things, the great moral spectacle of incorruptible fidelity 
to truth infinitely outweighs, in true service to this cause, 
the petty advantage of apparent and brief prosperity at 
truth’s expense. If such men fail, they make their failure a 
Thermopyle. 

It cannot be overlooked, however, that, even among those 
preachers who mean on the whole to be faithful to their best 
insight, two theories of pulpit instruction exist. 

One theory is to treat the society like a child, study its 
average condition, and administer to it only so much truth in 
one dose as is judged to be safe, reserving more advanced 
truth for the future: in other words, to break the truth to 
the people by degrees, and thus gradually “ educate them up 
to it.” But the society is not a child. It consists of many 
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minds, in many stages of development; and it is impossible 
to average its intelligence so as to adapt preaching to it. 
The most striking feature of this theory is the amazing self- 
complacency it implies. Let the ablest mind in America 
concentrate all its powers, and it cannot overshoot the wants, 
the real wants, of even a village congregation. By all means 
let the preacher beware of lowering himself to find his audi- 
ence. His highest thought is none too high for it, if simply 
put; his deepest thought is none too deep. He shows little 
policy and less principle, if he hangs his flag at half-mast. 
What society, furthermore, would ever settle a minister who 
should plainly tell them that he should only.preach so much 
truth as he thought they could bear? Assuredly not one. 
If, then, a minister settles over a society with a theory of 
preaching which he could not venture to state in public, is 
there no insincerity in his conduct? Yet, on the other hand, 
what liberal society would refuse to settle a minister who 
should only demand perfect liberty of utterance for his pro- 
foundest convictions? If, after the candidate had boldly 
showed his colors, he had nevertheless received a hearty 
“call,” such a stipulation would only increase their respect 
for him. The moment we look at the matter from the con- 
gregation’s point of view, we see plainly enough that the 
theory of preaching under consideration is an oil-and-water 
admixture of principle and policy, in which policy largely 
predominates. It is a theory which cannot be squared with 
high-toned sincerity. 

The other theory is to treat the society as an assemblage 
of men and women, who desire the best instruction their 
minister can give, to study only the best expression of the best 
truth in the best spirit, and preach this unreservedly from the 
pulpit, leaving all care for consequences to the God of truth. 
This alone is the theory of unadulterated principle. The 
preacher has no business to discriminate between “ safe” and 
“unsafe ” truth: his business is to preach unflinchingly the 
truth as he sees it, without asking any questions about its 
safety. All truth is safe: it is error and sin that are danger- 
ous. The parish is not an infant-school, to be coaxed into 
learning its A BC. Has it not been the trick of priestcraft, 
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in all ages, to treat the people like children, and spoon out 
pap into their mouths from the church-porringer? Liberal 
Christianity, if truly such, must go and do otherwise. The 
clergy are not so affluent of truth themselves, that they can 
feed this American people with crumbs from their own 
tables. There are more vigorous thinkers to-day in the 
pews than in the pulpits, and more outside the church-doors 
than in pulpits and pews together. We have little pa- 
tience with the current complaints of the short “supply of 
ministers.” What does more to keep our young graduates 
of finest abilities out of the ministry, than the knowledge 
that in it their abilities are under bonds to keep the peace? 
The ruinous theory of policy in the pulpit, practised and 
advocated by the pulpit itself, has made parishes intolerant 
of instruction; and the last thing they really want is a 
preacher of genuine independence and first-class powers. 
But all this indicates an approaching crisis. The fear that 
religion is going to suffer by the very frankest and boldest 
speech in the pulpit, grows out of appalling want of faith in 
religion itself. There is a very deep, widespread, and grow- 
ing discontent with every form of instituted Christianity. 
The “ evangelical ” denominations feel the coming storm, and 
are huddling together like cattle for mutual shelter from the 
blast. If the Church is indeed a house of cards, to be top- 
pled over by the first wind that blows, let that wind blow at 
once, stiff and strong! The deeply religious soul wants no 
shelter from such architecture. It demands an open bivouac, 
out on the broad prairies of unchurched humanity, with the 
damp turf for bed, and the starry heavens for roof, and its 
own deep faith for meat, rather than any ecclesiastical couch 
and bowl of charity-soup. This plan of doling out truth 
from the pulpit in quantities proportioned to imagined wants, 
leaves hungry and dissatisfied the very best minds in the 
congregation. What can the minister know of the real wants 
of his listeners? Their first and last want is the want of a 
preacher with manhood enough to fling policy to the winds. 
They have urgent want of all the truth he has to give, and 
more; and though, perhaps, in ignorance of their own want, 
they may break out into dissension among themselves, or 
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turn the preacher adrift for his faithfulness, none the less has 
he rendered them the highest service in his power. When 
was a true prophet otherwise received? He may yet live to 
be welcomed back with contrition and open arms. Such 
things have been. But he has at least delivered his own 
soul. | 

It is the high privilege of the preacher, above all others, 
to be a student of truth. His coffers, above all others, should 
be wealthy with golden accumulations. His mind, indeed, 
should be a mint, converting bullion into specie, and making 
great ideas the current coin of humanity. Nor should he half 
perform his work, out of deference to popular nervousness 
concerning “ negations.” That distinction of affirmative and 
negative has been put to evil use. Affirmation and negation 
are but the obverse and reverse of the same coin; and either 
implies the other. Impress upon a thought the stamp of the 
affirmative alone, and it is worthless as currency,—a nugget 
but half fit for service. Until it bears the double stamp of 
affirmative and negative, it is undefined, and useless in the 
spiritual commerce of society. As the preacher climbs the 
pulpit-stair, his audience silently accosts him with somewhat 
of the rough manners of the highwayman, —‘“ Your money 
or your life!” That stern alternative he cannot escape. 
To pour out, without stint or stinginess, the golden treasure 
he has won; or to yield up his own spiritual life, — between 
these must he choose. He must confess his sincerest and 
innermost thought ; he must avow with earnestness and sim- 
plicity of soul his dearest and mightiest faith, or his spiritual 
eyes shall grow purblind, and the divine fires of enthusiasm 
expire in the suffocating fumes of expediency. He must 
pour new life into his audience, or they will unknowingly 
rob him of his own. Alas for him whose epitaph is written, 
“Killed by his congregation!” And well for him who — re- 
viewing his life-long services in the cause of all truth, as Mr. 
May reviews his life-long services in the cause of antislavery 
— can write his own epitaph in these noble words: “It may 
be that I recurred to this subject oftener than was neces- 
sary ; but that were better than not to have spoken.” 
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Art. IV.— PIAZZI SMITH AND THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


Life and Work at the Great Pyramid in 1865, with a Discussion 
of the Facts. By C. Piazzi Smirn, F.R.SS.L. & E., F.R.A.S., 
F.R.SS.A., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. In three vols., large 


octavo, 600 pp. Llustrations on Stone and Wood. Edmonston 
& Douglas, 1867. 


THESE volumes contain the best measures of the Great 
Pyramid ever yet made, with plans and tables of its con- 
struction, which are probably the best that the world will 
ever have. We have to thank the errors of mankind for 
some valuable service; for the mainspring of endeavor to 
this man of many honors seems to have been his horror of 
Bunsen’s rationalism, born of his theory and conviction, that 
the Great Pyramid was built under divine inspiration, like 
the tabernacle in the desert, as an ordained sample of every 
sort of mensuration, terrestrial and celestial! He is exces- 
sively indignant at Bunsen, for daring to suggest, that men 
had lived in Egypt for thousands of years before a pyramid 
was built; but he can only get out of the dilemma of ad- 
vanced science and civilization, which Bunsen so solved, 
by assuming immediate divine inspiration for the builders! 
But the vivacious little professor is honest; and whenever 
his figures tell a story he does not expect, he follows them 
faithfully, — quite sure they will return to their allegiance by 
and by: and so, to do him justice, they generally do. His 
malignity against Bunsen is extraordinary. In those five 
wonderful volumes, he will never once allow for possible 
errors of the press: and while he points to the commanded 
measures of the tabernacle, corresponding to those of the 
Great Pyramid, and the traditions of scientific meaning 
attached to the latter; and raves away about the absence of 
every sign of idolatrous worship within it; and reminds us 
of the hatred the Egyptians bore its builder, because his 
dynasty suppressed their abominable worships, — we are 
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certainly willing to agree with him when he plants himself 
on this sentence: “It cannot be wrong to attend to actual 
facts!’’ No, it cannot; and these facts are so very interest- 
ing, that, while we echo the astronomer-royal’s cry to M. 
Renan, and exclaim, “O Smith, Smith! why did you not 
take a survey, or take photographs, before you founded so 
much history and chronology on a mechanical agreement 
which does not exist,” yet we feel bound to bring out the 
salient points, and do justice to the discoveries recorded in 
these volumes. 

The first volume is a bright, entertaining book of travels, 
which teaches that Arabs have the dyspepsia; that Boston 
thought it a “neat” thing, during the war, to prick Confed- 
erate flags into the soles of Yankee boots, which afterward 
tramped up and down the Pyramids in scorn, like ancient 
Pharaohs restored to life! It gives us a lively account of the 
difficulties attendant on the construction of apparatus, and 
the final launching of the expedition, “ when, by act of Pri- 
vate Grace, the Secretary had procured a bag of Austrian 
dollars, great pancakes of things, dedicated to Maria The- 
resa!’?— which lively sentence is a good specimen of our 
professor’s style. The first matter of interest is his account 
of Mariette Bey’s museum at Boolak. M. Mariette went to 
Egypt, some years since, in the train of the Duc de Luynes, 
as assistant excavator: but he showed so much talent as in- 
terpreter and explorer, that, on the departure of De Luynes, 
he had things his own way; and, by exhibiting his own col- 
lection, induced the authorities at Cairo to adopt it as the 
basis of a national museum, and was appointed “ Protector 
to all things in and about the monuments.” Renan, in writ- 
ing to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” praises this museum, 
which “has never demolished a morsel;” and compares it 
with the museum at Berlin, for the creation of which the saw 
and hatchet were driyen through the most precious things. 
Meanwhile Mariette Bey still seeks eagerly for inscribed 
stones, and with such success, that he never drives a pickaxe 
into a heap of rubbish without securing something of value; 
and De Rougé has gone back to Paris, with six large volumes 
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of hand-copied inscriptions, which Bunsen, alas! will never 
see. Among his treasures are the tablet of Memphis; sculp- 
tures of the Fourth Dynasty; a greenish-black diorite, and 
life-size statue of Cnephren, builder of the Great Pyramid, 
which is copied, for anybody who likes, in plaster. In this 
connection, too, we hear again of Mrs. Lieder, who did such 
wonders for female education in Egypt, thirty years ago; and 
of her husband, Dr. Lieder, to whom Bunsen gives the credit 
of reviving Coptic in his table, where he says, “ Coptic again 
made intelligible in Lieder’s schools, 1834.” But Dr. Lieder 
is no more: he died of cholera while Piazzi Smith was 
writing. 

Scold at Bunsen as he will, our author is obliged to go to 
him for the meaning of the word “pyramid,” which, in the 
new vocabulary of the fifth volume, he finds indicated, — 


Pyt, division. 
Ment or met, the numeral X. 


So here he finds a division or measure of tens, coinciding 
with the mechanical arrangement of a five-sided, five-cor- 
nered building, out of which his theory takes natural comfort. 
From the first rambling, vivacious volume, we take a few 
notes, before proceeding to the abstract of the scientific mat- 
ter in the third. The second volume, which we take to be 
the valuable and lasting portion of the work, is strict meas- 
urement and mathematics, unvitiated by theory: matter, not 
for the critic, but for the world’s scholars and speculators 
to use. 

The Great Pyramid differs from all others in four essential 
particulars : — 

1. The king’s, or supposed sepulchral chamber, is a hun- 
dred and forty feet above ground,—a position in which no 
pyramid ever yet buried a man. 

2. The coffer in this chamber is not built in, but stands 
free upon the floor: it is too large for a coffin, and no man 
ever saw its lid. Sarcophagi are always sunk in the floor, 
and have tightly fitting lids. 

3. It was expected that living men would enter and use 
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the Great Pyramid; for its exquisitely finished ventilating 
tubes are a hundred and eighty feet long. 

4. In pyramids for burial, the passages lead to the tomb; 
but the passages in the Great Pyramid apparently lead away 
from the king’s chamber. 

We say, apparently; but the builders left behind them a 
clew to the secret. In the lower part of the entrance passage, 
two secret key-marks, diagonal joints, carefully and expen- 
sively laid in stone, much harder than the rest, point to the 
triangular stone, which originally concealed the entrance to 
the king’s chamber, and which fell so as to expose it during 
El Mamoom’s excavation. 

The pyramid is partly built of the rock itself. Pushed to 
the northern verge of the hill on which it stands, it is partly 
supported over a ravine seventy feet deep, by its own chip- 
pings worked into a solid artificial embankment. Among 
these chippings are splinters of green, white, and black dio- 
rite, not yet accounted for by any known remains. Easy- 
minded readers, having seen the account in Herodotus about 
the polished exterior of the pyramid, and knowing that triv- 
ial vestiges of it may still be seen, have believed what they 
read; but the matter has long been one of dispute, and we 
are glad that Piazzi Smith’s enthusiasm has settled the point 
for ever. He worked till he found the sockets cut in the solid 
rock to receive this casing; for it was necessary to find them 
to get the pyramid’s true measure. First there was the lad- 
der-like exterior of the masonry, then backing stones, and 
over them the casing, right-angled at the back and bevelled 
on the exterior, the angles being always of either 128° or 52°. 
The inside of these stones was whitish; the exterior of a 
bright walnut-wood brown, polished, in situ, beyond the power 
of any modern chisel. At the quarries, our professor was 
struck with the economy of the work. There were no use- 
less fragments; only bases of closely adjoining artificial square 
pillars, sliced off transversely, so that every stone measured 
a hundred inches in length and breadth. 

Not far from a hundred feet to the south-east of the great 
Sphinx, our traveller went to see one of the most wonderful 
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excavations of Mariette Bey. It is called “Shafre’s tomb,” 
and, according to Renan, “is a vast temple, different from all 
others known.” Twenty feet below the surface, they have 
excavated a building a hundred and thirty feet square, with 
ranges of square pillars, with beams and walls of massive, 
polished, red granite. Limestone walls, so worn as to look 
like ancient cliffs, surround it. A deep pit is dug down toa 
portal made of three mighty granite blocks. The passage has 
a peculiar azimuthal angle. It emerges into a colonnaded 
space running north and south, having a similar arcade with 
a double colonnade starting from its centre, — all of red 
granite. A tall doorway through a granite wall looks into an 
awful room, likewise running north and south, sixty-one feet 
long, twelve and a half broad, and twenty high, of polished 
granite, with a square, sepulchral well pierced through a floor 
of brilliant crystalline alabaster, near the middle of its east 
side. Here Cnephren’s statue was found, a hundred and 
seventy-five inches below the surface, — under water, in fact, 
— with many other broken things rudely hurled in, as if an 
enemy had done it. The granite which built these polished 
walls was brought six hundred miles for the purpose. 

Our author went to see this newly discovered building, as 
a sort of recreation in the midst of his hard work. When he 
returns, he describes to us four sets of grooves in the ante- 
chamber of the Great Pyramid, in which it has been supposed 
that four stone portcullises once ran up and down. Our 
author shakes his head over this; for though three pairs are 
really grooves, reaching from ceiling to floor, the fourth still 
holds what has been happily called a “ granite leaf;” and this 
is no portcullis. It is cemented into the south groove, but is 
twenty inches from the north wall. The groove reaches only 
as far as the leaf falls ; so that this never could have descended 
lower, and, if it had, it would only partly bar the passage, 
being but one third its height. This leaf is formed of two 
stones, one above the other, cemented together with the most 
precious white cement, the upper with a sort of semicircular 
bevelled handle, which looks as if it were made to draw the 
leaf upward in the grooves, and so disclose a secret. This 
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is all our professor knows, and he leaves his reader as excited 
as himself over the evident mystery. 

Professor Smith is greatly astonished at the justness of the 
pyramid’s orientation. Nouet, in 1799, made it nineteen 
minutes of an arc out; but in 1865, Smith finds the error only 
four minutes and a few seconds, and this he thinks was not 
an error, but intentional, as it is the same in the second pyra- 
mid. No man’s instrumental work, not even the famous 
Troughton’s, is perfect; but it was very surprising, that the 
amount of difference between the two halves of Troughton’s 
azimuth circle was greater than the angular difference be- 
tween the azimuthal directions of axes in the Great Pyramid 
and the second pyramid, so very nearly had the ancient build- 
ers made two difficult things exactly alike. At this moment, 
the well-chamber in “King Shafre’s tomb” gives a better 
observation of the instant of noon, than all the “ time-finding 
means in Cairo.” It gave a feeling almost of awe, to dis- 
cover the same accuracy in the sockets of the casing cut in 
the rock: no socket “sights” the other precisely; but what 
small error there is, is plainly accounted for by piles of inter- 
vening rubbish. 

At the very opening of volume third, in which we are to 
encounter a charming medley of “ fact and fiction,” our pro- 
fessor quotes, from Hekekyan Bey’s “ Chronology of Siriadic 


Monuments,” a passage which we commend to all critics of 
Bunsen, and himself in particular: — 


“ But we must be on our guard not to assign the construction of a 
monument, in all cases, to the monarch whose name is most promi- 
nently legible on it. There was a colossal statue, of largest size, in 
Memphis, the cylinders of which had been so diminished by cutting 
down for new cartouches to be engraved, that a mortise was made 
through and through each hand for the insertion of new cylinders. 
Standard statues, of the size of life, had hollows in their faces for the 
introduction of features resembling those of the reigning king!” 


In Hekekyan Bey our readers will recognize a prominent 
friend of European influence, and especially of Dr. Lieder 
and female education in Egypt. 
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Postponing for the moment such peculiar notions as Pro- 
fessor Smith may entertain, we wish to draw attention to 
some remarkable traits in the construction of the Great 
Pyramid, now for the first time distinctly brought out, and of 
great value to all theorists, sane and insane. 

1. The angle of the sides of the Great Pyramid is of pre- 
cisely the amount to cause the linear proportion which twice 
the length of one of its sides bears to the vertical: height of 
the whole mass, to be that of the diameter to the circle, —the 
constant quantity 2 of all modern mathematics. 

2. Three trenches, which observers have always insisted 
were used solely for the mixing of mortar, gave Professor 
Smith the feeling from the beginning, that they had to do 
with deciding the dominant angles of the pyramid; and from 
his observation he proves them to be azimuth trenches, their 
mean determination being 51° 51’ 33’. These trenches, then, 
were placed at the actual angles intentionally or unintention- 
ally. If the former, the builders knew what remarkable 
property they could give to a pyramid, by constructing its 
slope at the critical angle of 51° 51’; “ and we shall do wisely 
to attend with care to their other angular works.” Why did 
not this consideration save you, O Professor! from the theory 
of divine inspiration and its consequences ? 

3. In its descending passage, the Great Pyramid is like all 
others; but in the ascending, indicated by the diagonals, it is 
unique. Of the three passages, we ought to know the incli- 
nation; but to compare the Grand Gallery with the celestial 
polar direction we must bore through the blocks of stone, 
with which it is still choked! The pyramid shows only one 
of the two daily meridian transits of a pole-star particularly 
marked, yet accounts for, or shows the direction of, the other 
transit, and the place of the pole as well. 

4. The Great Pyramid stands ninety miles from the Red 
Sea, and a hundred and ten in a direct line from the Medi- 
terranean. Its correct orientation has always been taken for 
granted ; and we have shown how small, and perhaps inten- 
tional, our professor found the error. As regards latitude, 
the theoretical angle is 30°; what Piazzi Smith actually found 
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is 29° 58’ 51". Why did not the builders hit the mark a little 
more closely, carry it 69° farther north, and make it perfectly 
accurate? The answer to this question he finds in the topo- 
graphy of the region. To have carried it even this little to 
the north, would have taken it off a noble hill, and buried it 
ingloriously in a broad bay of sand. By pushing it to the 
extreme northern edge of the cliff, — where one landslip had 
already occurred, and which they were compelled to fill up 
with good masonry,—they showed that they knew their 
error. 

5. A system of inclined passages in the rock north-east 
of the pyramid, about which there has been a good deal of 
speculation, our astronomer considers merely a model on 
which the masons tried their hand, to work out the internal 
jigures of the pyramid, as the azimuth trenches had worked 
out the external angles. That part of the actual pyramid 
which was cut in the rock has suffered more from time than 
that part which is made of masonry. As to any changes 
produced by time, six different subjects of observation, in- 
cluding the geological strata, combine to show a southward 
dip. It is only about 32’, however,—hardly worth noting. A 
shining, curly, white, moss-like excrescence, appearing in the 
Grand Gallery and queen’s chamber, proves to be common 
salt. 

6. Taylor taught us to look at the internal axis of the earth’s 
rotation, which he estimated at five hundred millions of inches, 
for the builder’s measure, —this statement being defended 
and enforced by Sir John Herschel. Taylor took Newton’s 
sacred cubit, — a measure always employed by the Hebrews 
for sacred purposes, — twenty-five inches long. The modern 
French metre was chosen as the one ten-millionth of a quad- 
rant of a particular meridian of the earth. The sacred cubit 
was the one ten-millionth of half the earth’s axis of rotation,— 
also a useful measure, close on the length of the human arm 
and the human pace; and of these cubits there are as many 
contained in one side of the pyramid’s base, as there are days 
in the year! Here is the pyramid linear measure : — 
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1 thumb-breadth, 
1 arm, roughly, 
100 cubits, 

25 acre-sides, 
100 acre-sides, 


1 inch. 

1 cubit, or 25 inches. 
1 acre-side. 

1 mile. 

1 league. 


The cubic contents of the great coffer have been else- 
where shown to be equal to one Hebrew laver, or one English 
chaldron. Now for the measure of weight. A cubic measure 
being formed, with sides of a ten-millionth of the earth’s axis 
of rotation, a tenth part of this space is to be filled with 
matter of the specific density of the earth. This mass will 
form the weight standard. The coffer measure puts the mean 
density at 5.70. 

7. Decimal measures are everywhere indicated, and show 
the coffer to be intentionally what it is, thinks our professor. 
Four vertical grooves divide the entrance wall of the king’s 
chamber into five parts. The coffer, whose capacity is also 
that ascribed to the Ark of the Covenant, is founded on a 
fifty-inch measure, the one ten-millionth of the earth’s axis of 
rotation. It stands in a room carefully divided by five equal 
courses of stone; a thing not to be done in that hard material 
without extreme care. By the position of the floor on the 
lower course, the room becomes a measure of the same capa- 
city as Solomon’s molten sea, fifty times that of the coffer, — 
fifty and five are the ruling numbers. Then again the king’s 
chamber holds an unexpected relation to the whole pyramid. 
The fiftieth course of stone in the pyramid is identical with 
the floor of that chamber. On it stands the coffer of fifty 
inches standard, in its tank of fifty times itself, with walls of 
five courses; and, if that coffer’s contents of water be divided 
by fifty times fifty, we get the pyramid pound, scientifically 
checked all the world over as five cubic inches of the earth’s 
mean density! We agree with our professor, that, if this is 
all accurate and all accidental, it is very bewildering. 

He goes on to show that the ventilators were constructed 
so as to create a mean temperature of what he calls one-ji/th. 

Now, whereas the king’s chamber has a relation to a meas- 
ure of fives and fifties, so the queen’s chamber has a similar 
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relation to a standard of twenty-five; and the subterranean 
chamber was equally a chamber of angular measure. By cal- 
culations concerning the latter, which our readers would not 
care to follow, our professor gets a compass with divisions of 
fives, which he thinks the sailors would be grateful for! In 
the seven-sided crystalline form of the queen’s chamber, his 
peculiar notions lead him to find an index of the sabbatical 
week; and he somewhere quotes our much-maligned Bunsen 
in his own support. If figures were ever “off on a strike,” 
we think they would have refused to contribute to such a 
result! 

The third volume contains an interesting but contemptuous 
account of the labors of Mahmoud Bey, alluded to in our ar- 
ticle on Bunsen. It seems to trouble our astronomer a good 
deal, that he cannot criticise the excellence of Mahmoud’s 
mathematical work. 

In his speculative advances, Smith makes a queer choiee of 
authorities; and, whenever he brings up a peculiarly obscure 
name, he shows his real respect for Bunsen, by reporting 
what good thing the baron credited to it! If a third of the 
time spent on the building of this pyramid was spent, as Hero- 
dotus says, in subterranean work, then our professor is sure 
that we shall yet see the inside of an undiscovered chamber, 
in which will be works of the magnificent diorite, whose splin- 
ters strike through the embankment. No man knows where 
this diorite came from; no one has ever reported it in situ. 

Professor Smith treats us, in closing, to Haliburton’s “ Essay 
on the Pleiades.” All nations, he thinks, once had a year of 
pleiads, before the rise of the great heathen civilizations, and 
in which is the explanation of the old festival of Hallowe’en. 
This year began with the autumnal equinox, “the mother- 
night of the year.” But, for all this, he must needs borrow 
of Bunsen the very star-maps and charts Professor Heiss 
prepared for him! One thing he has decided, — that the 
Dog-star shall not rule the pyramid. Those who know what 
good work is, however, will always value Professor Smith’s 
second volume, and turn from his third to Bunsen’s noble 
five, with ever-fresh delight. 
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Art. V. —THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND ITS AUTHOR. 


An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, especially 

,. tn relation to the First Three. By Joun James Tay er, B.A., 
Member of the Historico-Theological Society of Leipsic, and Prin- 
cipal of Manchester New College, London. Williams & Nord- 
gate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 1867. 


AN able and friendly writer in the “London Spectator” 
(April 20, 1867) closes his examination of this work, after 
repeatedly expressing his high esteem for the author’s accu- 
rate knowledge and perfect fairness, with these words: “ Mr. 
Tayler’s learned, lucid, and candid book has tended to confirm, 
instead of to shake, our conviction of the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel.” 

Such also has been the case with ourselves. Mr. Tayler 
calls his book, “An Attempt to ascertain the Character of 


the Fourth Gospel.” But it is not so much an examination, 
as an argument. We can already see, in the first chapter, 
the result to which the writer has come. The book is a fair 


and honest attempt to disprove the apostolic authorship and 
authority of the Gospel. 


Mr. Tayler first describes the evident difference between 
the three Synoptic Gospels and the fourth, as regards the 
scene of Christ’s labors, the form of his teachings, the events 
mentioned, and the resulting view of the character of Christ 
himself. He thinks that John’s Gospel is not so much another 
as a different Gospel from those of the Synoptics. Consider- 
ing it impossible that the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 
should have been written by the same author, he decides in 
favor of the authenticity of the latter. The notices of the 
Apostle John in Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition, show, 
in Mr. Tayler’s opinion, that John belonged to the Jewish sec- 
tion of the Christian Church; to which, plainly, the author of 
the fourth Gospel does not belong. The external testimonies 
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to the apostolic authorship of the Gospel do not begin to be 
satisfactory, till toward the end of the second century. The 
doctrine of the Logos, he thinks, could not have blended it- 
self so intimately into Christianity at a very early period, as 
is seen in this book. In the apologists of the second century, 
indeed, he finds this Logos doctrine fully accepted; but in 
the writings of Paul, instead of the “Logos,” we have the 
“Spirit.” But Mr. Tayler’s chief reason for rejecting the 
Gospel as apostolic is from its position in regard to the time 
of the Last Supper. The three Synoptics place it on the four- 
teenth of Nisan, on the day of the Passover; but John puts 
it on the day before, and fixes the crucifixion on the Passover: 
That the fourth Gospel is wrong here, Mr. Tayler thinks evi- 
dent; and that therefore it could not be written by John, who 
was incapable of such a mistake, and whose authority was 
appealed to in Ephesus in favor of the other date. For such 
reasons as these, Mr. Tayler believes himself compelled to 
deny the apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel. Who 
was really the writer, he is unable to say; but some one, he 
is convinced, who was living and writing before the middle of 
the second century,— certainly before the death of Papias 
in A.D. 163, and probably after a.p. 135. He differs from 
Dr. Baur, who considers it of Alexandrine origin, since he 
regards the uniform tradition of the Church in favor of Ephe- 
sus conclusive as to the place of its composition. 

The fourth Gospel, therefore, according to Mr. Tayler, “be- 
longs to the primitive age of Christianity, and cannov be 
brought lower than the first half of the second century.” 
Nevertheless, he does not consider it as the work of imposture: 
partly because it does not speak of John as its author till the 
last chapter, which he holds to be a later addition; and also 
because the book is really filled with the current of spiritual 
life which came from Jesus. Mr. Tayler’s work ends with an 
attempt to show, that Baron Bunsen was wrong in saying 
that, if John’s Gospel is not authentic, there can be no histor- 
ical Christ, and no Christian Church. On the other hand, Mr. 
Tayler asserts that Christianity is not damaged by the results 


of this criticism, and that we lose nothing in discovering that 
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the fourth Gospel was not the work of an apostle, but of an 
unknown writer at Ephesus, in the second century. 


However this may be, the question is surely important, and 
weighted with very grave consequences. We will therefore 
examine, as far as our limits allow, the state of this ques- 
tion. 

I. 


And first we ask, Which ought to have the most weight in 
deciding the question of authorship,— the united and unva- 
rying belief of the Church, less than two hundred years after 
the birth of Christ; or the arguments of criticism, however 
ingenious, at the present time? 

To test this, let us suppose a critic, in the year a.p. 3500, 
to be examining the question of the authorslrip of the “ Para- 
dise Lost.” He finds, we will suppose, few references to it 
before the year 1867; but at that time it was universally 
attributed to John Milton, an eminent English writer of the 
seventeenth century. Such had continued to be the general 
belief, during all the subsequent centuries. But this critic, 
on examination, sees much reason for doubting this conclusion. 
“T find,” he says, “other works, in prose, attributed to this 
same writer, — works of a violent and bitterly controversial 
character, and wholly different in spirit from the poem. In 
these, he is a Son of Thunder, ready to call down fire from 
heaven on the heads of his opponents: in this, he is patient 
under neglect and sorrow. The difference of style also is 
very great. The prose writings have long, involved, difficult 
sentences: the verse is luminous, simple, and clear. No 
person, for example, unbiassed by prejudice, can read the 
‘ Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smec- 
tymnuiis,’ and believe the author of this bitter, obscure, 
and prosaic essay, and that of the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ to be 
the same person. Take, for example, the following passage, 
which is a fair specimen of the whole: — 


“¢ The peremptory analysis, that you call it, I believe will be so har- 
dy as once more to unpin your spruce, fastidious oratory, to rumple her 
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laces, her frizzles, and her bobbins, though she wince and fling never so 
peevishly.’ 

““« Remonst. Those verbal exceptions are but light froth, and will 
sink alone.’ 

“¢ Ans. O rare subtlety, beyond all that Cardan ever dreamed of ! 
when will light froth sink? Here, in your phrase, the same day that 
heavy plummets will swim alone. Trust this man, readers, if you 
please, whose divinity would reconcile England with Rome, and his 


philosophy make friends nature with the chaos, sine pondere habentia 
pondus.’ 


“¢* Remonst. That scum may be worth taking off, which follows.’ 
“« Ans. Spare your ladle, sir: it will be as the bishop’s foot in the 
broth; the scum will be found upon your own remonstrance.’ 


“It is evident,” our critic might say, “ that the man who 
could write pages of such stuff as this, could not be the au- 
thor of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Which of these, then, was John 
Milton? Ancient writers declare Milton to have been a Pu- 
ritan, a friend and secretary of Cromwell, a schoolmaster, the 
writer of a Latin dictionary and the ‘History of England.’ 
When could he have written the ‘Paradise Lost’? All tra- 
dition agrees, that it was not published till 1667. But then 
he was already fifty-nine years old; and he died-seven years 
after, blind, and tormented with the gout. Is it credible that 
this splendid poem could have been composed at such a time 
of life, and under such circumstances, by one who had given 
all his mature years to politics, sectarian theology, and Latin 
dictionaries ? : 

‘“‘ Tt is true,” our thirty-fifth century critic might add, “ that 
the scattering notices of this poem before the nineteenth cen- 
tury do all attribute it to the puritan John Milton. But it is 
a suspicious circumstance, that one of these writers, named 
Johnson (who flourished about a.D. 1760), speaks of the 
‘long obscurity and late reception’ of this poem, ‘and that it 
did not break into open view’ till the Revolution of 1688. 
It is also remarkable, that the most eminent contemporaries of 
this writer do not speak of the poem, or know of it. Jeremy 
Taylor, Baxter, Locke, Newton, Leibnitz, all living at the 
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same time, are ignorant of the existence of ‘Paradise Lost.’ If 
such a great poem had then been published, is it possible that 
they should not have read it? It is still more singular, that 
the public attention was first called to it, forty or fifty years 
after its supposed date, by a writer of periodical papers, named 
Addison. Before his time, only one eminent man appears to 
have known of it, and that one another poet, named Dryden, 
who gives it great praise. Now, Dryden was universally ad- 
mitted to have been a genius of the first order, and a celebra- 
ted poet; while Milton, as we have seen, was known only as a 
prose writer, and a very prosaic prose writer. Milton was in- 
capable of writing the ‘ Paradise Lost;’ for though some shorter 
poems seem to have been attributed to him, yet the critic 
before referred to (Johnson) says that those who pretend to 
like them ‘force their judgment into false approbation of 
these little pieces, and prevail on themselves to think that 
admirable which is only singular.’ He adds of one, that ‘its 
diction is harsh, its rhymes uncertain, and its numbers un- 
pleasing ;’ and of another, ‘in this poem there is no nature, 
for there is no truth.’ If, therefore, Milton wrote the shorter 
poems, he evidently did not write the longer one. Youth is 
the season of poetry. If in his youth he tried to write poetry, 
and wrote it so badly, is it probable that, old and blind, after 
spending his life in teaching school, making dictionaries, and 
writing bitter theological essays, he could suddenly fall heir 
to the splendid genius which irradiates the ‘ Paradise Lost’? 
Milton could not have written this poem. But Dryden could. 
And there was very good reason why Dryden should conceal 
the fact; for he had been a Puritan, and had become a Catho- 
lic. He probably wrote the poem before his change of opinion; 
and this accounts for the religious views which it contains. 
He dared not publish it openly under his own name, after be- 
coming a Catholic, and could not bear to suppress it. Nothing 
remained but to publish it under the name of another; and he 
selected that of Milton the Puritan, as an obscure man, to 
whom it might easily be attributed. This supposition, and 
only this, accounts for all the facts in the case.” 
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An ingenious critic can always find such arguments as these 
by which to unsettle the authenticity of any book, no matter 
how long or how universally ascribed to a particular author. 
But which is likely to be right, — the individual critic, or the 
universal opinion? Shall we trust the common belief of a 
period near enough to have the means of knowing the truth, 
yet distant enough to have had time to gather up all the 
threads of evidence; or the reasonings and judgment of a man 
living ten or fifteen centuries after ? 

Mr. Tayler says, “ With Irenzeus and Tertullian, who mark 
the transition from the second to the third century, the testi- 
mony to the apostolic origin and authority of the fourth Gos- 
pel becomes so clear, express, and full, and the verdict of the 
Catholic Church respecting it so decisive, that it is quite 
unnecessary to pursue the line of witnesses any farther.” 
Now Mr. Tayler supposes it to have been forged or invented 
after A.D. 135. In less than sixty-five years, then, this false 
book is universally received as the work of a great apostle, 
who could hardly have been dead fifty years when the Gospel 
was written, and not a hundred when it was thus universally 
received as his. Wesley has now been dead just about as 
long as the Apostle John had been dead when the fourth Gos- 
‘ pel was universally ascribed to him. Who can think that a 
work on religion, essentially differing from Wesley’s other 
books, could have been forged a few years after his death 
and be now universally accepted in all the Methodist churches 
of Europe and America as his authentic writing? Yet this 
is what we are invited to believe concerning the fourth 
Gospel. 

In deciding such questions, too much extent is given to the 
function of criticism, which only judges by the letter. The 
critical faculty in man is an important one, certainly; but as 
certainly gives us no knowledge of God or man, of spirit or 
matter, of law or love. All it can do is to “ peep and bota- 
nize ;”’ take to pieces the living flower, in order to see how 
many stamens it has; “murder to dissect.” All the large 
movements of man’s soul are above its reach. It gropes in 


the dark, like a mole. A single new experience, one inspired 
7* 
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impulse, will set aside its most carefully built up array of evi- 
dence. It can judge of the future only by the past,— and 
usually by avery narrow past; and so is very apt to be 
deceived. 

The French proverb says, “On peut étre plus fin qu’un 
autre, mais pas plus fin que tous les autres.” We may be- 
lieve that our critics in the nineteenth century are very sharp 
fellows indeed; but do they know more about John and his 
writings than all the Christian Churches in the third century 
together? Possibly there may have been some critical persons 
there too, and with much better means of knowledge than we 
have. There were Christians then who had some power of 
trying spirits, to see whether they were of God or not; who 
could tell if a new Gospel, which was no Gospel, was handed 
to them, giving a wholly new account of their Master than 
that which they had been taught by apostolic tradition. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Tayler’s supposition, there was not in all the 
churches, at the beginning of the third century, a single man 
who could look this false John in the face, and tear off his 
mask, saying, “Jesus I know, Paul I know, Matthew and 
Mark and Luke I know; but who are you?” But there 
were men in the churches then, as well as before and after, 
who had been taught acuteness in the keen discussions of the 
Jewish and Greek schools, whose wits had been sharpened by 
rabbinical debates, and who were quite able to see the difference 
between the Jesus of Luke and the Christ of John. Why, 
then, was not a single voice raised, in all the churches, 
against this intruder? The only possible answer is, that he 
came with such guarantees of his character as silenced: all 
question. Can we imagine that Christians in the first and 
second century were ignorant of the fact, if one of the twelve 
apostles was still living at Ephesus ? 

Mr. Tayler’s book is a full discussion of the whole question. 
All that bears on the authority and authorship of the fourth 
Gospel has been brought together; and he has not found one 
writer in the first centuries expressing any doubt of St. John’s 
being the author of the fourth Gospel. All that ts said is in 
its favor: the only objection is, that there is not more. As 
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far as external evidence goes, one should, methinks, be satis- 
fied if it is all one way. Buta critic, whose object is to dis- 
credit a book or writer, can find fault very easily. Not that 
Mr. Tayler means to be unfair; but he is a student in the 
school of Baur, and would be more than human if he had 
not caught the habit there of hinting a fault and hesitating 
dislike. 

The external evidence, pro and con, may be summed up 
thus: All that we have, in regard to the fourth Gospel in the 
first two centuries, is in its favor; and by the end of the second 
century the testimony is so full and plain, that even Tubingen 
critics must admit it to be satisfactory. When the young lady 
complained that she had not time enough, the reply was not 
unreasonable,—that she had “all the time there was.” To 
those who want more evidence of the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel, we may in like manner reply, that “ they have 
all the evidence there is.” 

The unanimity of the churches at the end of the second 
century, in receiving this Gospel as the work of the apostle, is 
such an inexplicable fact, supposing it to have been forged, 
that the defenders of this hypothesis are obliged to take the 
position, that Christians were then so uncritical, that they were 
willing to accept any writing which seemed edifying, as au- 
thentic, without examination or evidence. But this is a mere 
assumption, contradicted by all the facts of the case. Luke, 
in the preface to his Gospel, already assumes the critical posi- 
tion, though he criticises and denies for the sake of affirming. 
He rejects the false, in order to retain the true. His reason 
for writing his Gospel, he tells us, is, that because so many 
were undertaking to relate the apostolic traditions concerning 
Jesus, he wrote his Gospel from very accurate knowledge and 
the best opportunities, so that Theophilus might have “ cer- 
tainty” (acgeecr) in his belief. His object was a critical 
one, — to separate the uncertain and doubtful accounts of Jesus 
from those well-ascertained and verified. This does not look 
as if there was no critical sense in the Church. 

We know, moreover, that many apocryphal and doubtful 
Gospels were in circulation at the beginning. They were not 
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hostile to.Christ,—not one of them speaks disrespectfully of — 
him. They err in the opposite direction. They are zealous 
to exalt him to the utmost,—to heap miracle on miracle; to 
paint the lily, and add a perfume to the violet. Why, then, 
were they rejected? Jove for Christ might have retained 
them, but the sense of truth rejected them. If, as is assumed, 
the critical faculty at first was absent, and only blind feeling 
existed, why were all these well-meant but spurious narra- 
tives excluded, one after the other, from the received Scrip- 
tures? What has become of the “Gospel of the Infancy,” 
ascribed to the Apostle Thomas; the “ Protevangelium,” as- 
cribed to James, brother of the Lord; the “Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary,” * the Gospel of Nicodemus,” and especially 
the “ Gospel to the Hebrews,”’— which once had high authority ? 
The sense of truth in the churches rejected them, one by 
one,— that spirit of truth which was just as much an element 
of primitive Christianity as the spirit of love; the spirit of 
truth which Jesus promised should be given his disciples, and 
which should “take of his, and show to them.” 

Eusebius, writing about the year 325, gives an account of 
the New-Testament canon, distinguishing between the books 
universally received, those received by some and rejected by 
others, and those generally rejected. This threefold division 
of accepted, disputed, and spurious, certainly shows that the 
churches in his time had a critical sense, in full operation. 
But, before his time, three eminent writers, all of whom accept 
as unquestioned the Gospel of John, had shown an active and 
acute spirit of investigation. The first is Ireneus, disciple 
of Polycarp, Bishop of Lyons (a.D. 177-202), whom Hase 
calls “ a clear-minded, thoughtful man, of philosophic culture, 
who opposed the Gnostic speculations with the help of remin- 
iscences taken from his youth, which came in contact with the 
apostolic age.’ His testimony to John the apostle, as author 
of the fourth Gospel, Mr. Tayler admits as positive and un- 
questionable. So is that of Tertullian, one of the greatest 
thinkers and writers in the Church, first a heathen orator and 
lawyer in Rome (about a.p. 190), whose fiery African na- 
ture was paired with the acutest intellect of his time. And, 
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thirdly, Origen (born a.p. 185), learned in all the knowledge 
of the Alexandrian school, an independent thinker and stu- 
dent. He says that the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John are the “ only undisputed ones in the whole Church of 
God throughout the world.” Origen examines critically all 
the books of the New Testament, marks the difference of style 
between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the undisputed writ- 
ings of the Apostle Paul, and says of it, that “who really 
wrote it, God only knows.” 3 

By the whole Church, then, including all its great thinkers 
and writers, at the end of the second century, the authenticity 
of the Gospel of John is undisputed. Also before that time, 
as far as it is mentioned at all, it is equally undisputed ; the 
only question being why it was not more often mentioned. 
But the apostolic fathers were not in the habit of quoting the 
New-Testament writers by name, or as authority: they were 
too near to their own time. So that their silence is no 
argument against their belief in the authenticity of the 
Gospel. 

The external evidence, therefore, concerning the fourth 
Gospel, may be thus summed up: — 

1. Every Christian writer, in the first three centuries, who 
has given the name of its author, has attributed it to the 
Apostle John. 

2. The great writers and critics at the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century,—Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Clement, Origen, and afterward Eusebius, who carefully divide 
the Scriptures into “ undoubted, doubtful, and spurious,” — all 
put this Gospel among the undoubted apostolic writings. 

8. No serious opposition to the authenticity of this Gospel 
has arisen until the présent time, and among a special class 
of critics; while others (like Ewald, De Wette, and Tischen- 
dorf), equally acute and free, say that, in regard to external 
evidence, this Gospel “stands, not in a worse, but in a better 


position than either the first three Gospels or the writings 
of Paul.’ * 





* De Wette, Introduction, &., § 109. 
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We may therefore conclude, that, were it not for the objec- 
tions arising from the contents of the fourth Gospel, no such 
doubts of its authenticity would have arisen, as begin now 
to prevail among a certain class of learned and candid 
writers. 

Let us therefore pass on to examine the nature of the objec- 
tions taken on internal grounds. 


II. 


The internal evidence against the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel may be distributed under three heads: (1) Its differ- 
ence from the three Synoptics; (2) Its difference from the 
Apocalypse; (3) Its difference from the writings of Paul. 

We begin with the most important of these. The divergence 
from the three first Gospels relates to the character of Jesus, 
the events of his life, and its doctrinal teaching. 

The first —and if correct, conclusive — objection against the 
apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel is this: Jt gives a view 
of the character of Jesus so different from that of the Synoptics, 
as to constitute another person. The character of Jesus, as 
represented by the Synoptics and by John, are contradictory to 
each other. 

M. Albert Reville (“* Revue des deux Mondes,” liv. de Mai 
1, 1866) describes this difference thus: In the first three 
Gospels, Jesus is a teacher of the Truth; but in the fourth he 
is the Truth itself. In the Synoptics he appears as a man; in 
the fourth Gospel, as the Word of God. He finds in its au- 
thor a scholar of Philo, who had appropriated’ his Platonic 
theory of the Word, as the indwelling, unuttered thought of 
God (Aoyog évduabéros), and as the manifested divine reason 
(Adyog mpoqogixos). This Word, according to him, appeared 
among men as Jesus of Nazareth, and, being essential light, 
was opposed by the Darkness. He attracts to himself all men 
in whom the light is supreme, and repels the sons of Darkness. 
He calls on all men to believe in himself as ‘the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life;” as “the True Vine;” as “the Living 
Bread which came down from heaven;”’ as the only open 
* Door” to God; as the ‘‘ Well-beloved Son, dwelling in the 
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bosom of the Father.” This, says M. Reville, makes an essen- 
tially different character from the simple country rabbi of the 
Synoptics. | 

Mr. Tayler’s view is the same. “In the first three Gospels,” 
says he, “ we have the picture, exceedingly vivid and natural, 
of a great moral and religious reformer, cautiously making 
his way through the prejudices and misconceptions of his con- 
temporaries, gradually obtaining their confidence, and chang- 
ing the direction of their hopes. In the fourth, on the 
contrary, the unclouded glory of the Son of God shines out 
complete from the first, and is sustained undiminished till 
the words “It is finished’? announce its withdrawal from 
earth. Z 

There is, doubtless, some truth in all this. And yet, if we 
were disposed to take the opposite view, and say that John 
chiefly developed the purely human side of Jesus, how much 
we might find to say! -John says nothing of the miraculous 
conception, which appears both in Matthew and Luke ; nor of 
his victory over the doctors in his childhood; nor of his defeat 
of the devil in his temptation; nor of his power over demons 
and evil spirits; nor of his power over the elements of nature, 
in commanding the winds and waves; nor of the Transfigu- 
ration; nor of his cursing the fig-tree; nor of the shock of 
nature at his death, the miraculous darkness, the rending 
rocks, the dead rising from their graves. And, on the other 
hand, it is the Gospel of John which furnishes the most purely 
human traits in the character of Jesus,— which shows him 
weeping at the grave of Lazarus; which depicts him, weary 
with his journey, sitting by the well; which shows his need of 
private friendships, in his love for Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, 
and the beloved disciple himself; and his sympathy with human 
cheerfulness in the water turned to wine. 

Still there is no doubt that the Gospel of John gives a quite 
different picture of Christ from that of the Synoptics. The 
Christ of this is more ideal, reflective, spiritual: the Christ 
of those, practical, direct, and popular. But Hase well says of 
this, ‘Since a great, unfathomed character must be differ- 
ently apprehended by those who surround him, according to 
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the difference in the observers, and the measure of each man’s 
mind, it follows that John’s different view of Jesus proves 
nothing against the authenticity of his Gospel, unless it conld 
be shown that a higher unity of these diverse views is an 
impossibility.” * : 

This year, being only twenty-five years after the death of 
Dr. Channing,.a meeting was held in Boston to commemorate 
his character and genius, at which speeches were made by 
different friends of his, all of whom had known him intimately 
and well. Yet it was noticed, that they gave such different 
descriptions of his character, as almost to contradict each 
other. Some described him as inaccessible and retiring, others 
as specially hospitable and easy of approach; some denied to 
him imagination and poetry, for which others made a peculiar 
claim ; some, in fine, said that he was not a great thinker, 
while others considered him one of the leading intellects of 
the age. The explanation was, that they saw him on different 
sides of his character. 

But the most complete parallel to the divergencies between 
the evangelists is to be found in the widely opposite view of 
Socrates, as given by Xenophon and Plato. The first repre- 
sents him as a moral teacher, inculcating self-control, temper- 
ance, piety, duty to parents, brotherly love, friendship, dili- 
gence, benevolence; and expressly avoiding all ideal themes, 
as transcending the limits of human knowledge. He was emi- 
nently a practical man, as thus described in the ‘ Memorabi- 
lia.’ But, according to Plato, his whule life was passed in 
speculative inquiries into the essences of things, and in tran- 
scendental discussions. And, nevertheless, Mr. Grote -and 
other eminent writers consider both accounts authentic and 
genuine. Mr. Grote says,t ‘“ We find, to our great satisfac- 
tion, that the pictures given by Plato and Xenophon of their 
common master are, in the main, accordant; differing only as 
drawn from the same original by two authors radically differ- 
ing in spirit and character. Xenophon, the man of action, 
brings out at length those conversations of Socrates which had 





* Hase; ‘“ Leben Jesu.” + History of Greece, chap. Lxviii. 
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a bearing on practical conduct, and were calculated to correct 
vice or infirmity in particular individuals. . . . Plato leaves 
out the practical, and consecrates himself to the theoretical Soc- 
rates, whom he divests in part of his identity, in order to en- 
roll him as chief speaker in certain larger theoretical views of 
his own. The two pictures, therefore, do not contradict each 
other, but mutually supply each other’s defects, and admit of 
being blended into one consistent whole. And, respecting the 
method of Socrates, as well as the effect of that method on the 
minds of the hearers, both Xenophon and Plato are witnesses 
substantially in union; though, here again, the latter has 
made the method his own, worked it out on a scale of enlarge- 
ment and perfection, and given it a permanence it could never 
have derived from its original author, who talked and never 
wrote. It is fortunate that our two main witnesses about him, 
both speaking from personal knowledge, agree to so great an 
extent.” 

We have italicized the passages which illustrate our present 
point. As Xenophon and Plato to Socrates, so were the Syn- 
optics and John to Christ. Their two portraits of Jesus “ dif 
fer only as drawn from the same original by two authors 
radically differing in spirit and character.’”’. The Synoptics, 
men of action, bring out those sayings of Jesus “ which had a 
bearing on practical conduct.” John “leaves out the practi- 
cal, and consecrates himself to the theoretical’ Jesus. ‘ The 
two pictures, therefore, do not contradict each other, but mu- 
tually supply each other’s defects.” - 

Have we not also reason to say of Jesus, as Mr. Grote says 
of Socrates, “It is fortunate that our two main witnesses 
about him, both speaking from personal knowledge, agree to so 
great an extent”? Let us see how much the four Gospels 
have in common. John agrees with the Synoptics in regard 
to the ministry of John the Baptist as a preparation for that 
of Jesus; the baptism of Jesus by him; the casting of the 
Baptist into prison, and subsequent return of Jesus into Gali- 
lee; the healing of the centurion’s servant; the feeding of the 
five thousand ; the walking on the sea; Peter’s profession of 


faith ; the anointing by Mary; the entry of Christ into Jerusa- 
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lem at the last Passover; the fact of the cleansing of the Tem- 
ple; the fact of the Supper; the fall of Peter foretold by 
Jesus; Gethsemane; the betrayal by Judas; the examination 
before the high priest; the denial by Peter; the examina- 
tion by Pilate ; the accusation and condemnatién ; the abuse by 
the soldiers ; the crucifixion ; the burial; the Resurfection ; the 
appearances in Jerusalem. 

Moreover, passages occur in the Synoptics, in exact harmony 
with those in John, in which Jesus is represented not merely 
as a teacher of Truth, but as himself the Truth and Life. 
What is there in John more striking of this kind than the pas- 
sage in Matthew (xi. 28), “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” or the preced- 
ing passage, ‘‘ No man knows who the Son is but the Father, 
or who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him’’? What vaster claim is there in John than 
that in Matthew (xxviii. 18), “ All power is given to me in 
heaven and earth ;” or the picture of himself (Matt. xxv. 31) 
as the future judge of all the nations of the world, accompan- 
ied by the angels? And, on the other hand, John’s Gospel as- 
serts, as fully as those of the Synoptics, the human limitations 
and dependence of Jesus. When accused of arrogating to 
himself the name of God, he claims only that of a son, appeal- 
ing with entire humility to the Old-Testament use of language 
(John xvi. 33-36). He ascribes exclusive honor to the Father 
only (John vii. 18), and professes to do nothing of himself 
(John v. 80). 


IIl. 


Passing from the picture of the character of Jesus to the 
story of events in his career, we first encounter this fact: The 
Synoptics place all the first part of the life of Jesus in Galilee, 
and say nothing of his going to Jerusalem before the last Pass- 
over: John, on the other hand, mentions several visits to Je- 
rusalem, at different festivals. But it is in the highest degree 
probable, that Jesus complied with the national custom in 
going to the feasts; and that he took occasion, while there, to 
talk with the leaders of different parties, and test their state of 
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mind in respect to his mission. But he went only as a private 
man on each of these occasions, as is stated in regard to one 
of them (John vii. 10, ov gavepas, aX ws & xovat@, —** not 
publicly, but as it were privately”). In accordance with this, 
he avoided working miracles; or, if he could not refuse the 
suppliant, he did the work so as to hide, to some extent, his 
own agency. This we suppose to have been his reason for 
anointing the eyes of the blind man with clay, and telling him 
to wash in the pool of Siloam. The man did not discover that 
he was healed, till he had gone, and washed off the clay (John 
ix. 1-7). So, in the healing of the impotent man, Jesus 
avoided publicity (John v. 13). He spoke of himself to the 
Jews as being sent by God, and speaking what was given him 
to say; but he nowhere openly claimed to be the Messiah. 
He spoke of the Messiah frequently under the title of “ the 
Son,” and described his qualities; but he refused his brother’s 
request to “show himself to the world” (John vii. 3-6), on 
the ground that his time had not yet come. This speech of 
his brethren indicates plainly that he did not appear as public- 
ly in Jerusalem as in Galilee. The Synoptics, therefore, de- 
scribing only his public life, and apparently not having gone 
with him to Jerusalem on these visits, say nothing of them; 
but John speaks of them, because of the conversations which 
took place there. It is probable, that, meeting at the feasts 
men of a deeper insight and higher culture than in Galilee, 
Jesus spoke to them more plainly of his idea of the Messiah, 
and these are the conversations which John narrates. Ques- 
tions constantly arose as to whether he was the Christ or not; 
but Jesus himself delayed any claim to that title. Undoubt- 
edly he asserts a great mission: He is the light of the world. 
He is from above. If any man thirst, let him come to him 
and drink. His day was seen by Abraham, therefore he exist- 
ed in the divine purpose before Abraham. But still he would 
not say plainly that he was the Christ (John x. 24). His 
sheep would know his voice, without any such claim. 

This, we think, sufficiently explains the silence of the Syn- 
optics in regard to these visits to Jerusalem. Jesus went 
alone, or with only one or two of his disciples, as a private 
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Jew, to the national festivals. For this reason the Synoptics 
omit mention of them; but John, who may have gone with 
his Master at these times, found sufficient interest in the con- 
versations to record them as he was able to remember them. 

A great difficulty is made of the omission, by the Synoptics, 
of all mention of the raising of Lazarus. Why they omit it 
cannot now be known. Lazarus and his family were the 
objects of hatred to the authorities at Jerusalem (John xii. 
10); and, living so near to their enemies, it was perhaps not 
best to call attention to them. Perhaps only one or two of 
the disciples ‘had gone with Jesus, on this occasion, to Beth- 
any; and, hearing of the miracle from those who were there, 
it might not scem to them more important than the others 
in their own narrations. Perhaps ;— but why multiply sugges- 
tions? Who can answer such questions? Why does Luke 
alone relate the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Pharisee 
and Publican, and the Prodigal Son? Any explanation is 
better than to suppose this exquisitely natural and touching 
narrative an invention. If nature and truth ever put their 
seal to a story, itis here. The little picture of domestic life 
at Bethany, as it appears in Luke (x. 88-42), prepares the way 
for the narrative in John. The characters of Martha and 
Mary. are in keeping in both narratives. The active sister, in 
Luke’s picture, is the ene who comes first, in John’s account, 
to meet Jesus. The one who sat at his feet, in the story of 
Luke, is the sister whose tender gratitude violates all utili- 
tarian considerations in the gift of ointment, as narrated by 
all four evangelists. But, though Matthew and Mark tell this 
last story, they do not mention the name of Mary; for the 
same reason apparently, whatever it was, which caused their 
silence in regard to the raising of Lazarus. Martha, again, 
who in Luke (x. 40) was cumbered with much serving, true to 
her active and useful tendencies, appears also in John (xii. 2) 
as serving on this other occasion. All these little traits com- 
bine in a perfect picture; and all are in harmony with the 
story of the raising of Lazarus, which, the more it is read, 
seems ever more real. 


The difference between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel, 
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as regards the Last Supper, is made by Mr. Tayler almost his 
chief reason for denying the authenticity of the latter. Ac- 
cording to the first three Gospels, Jesus eats the Passover with 
his disciples on the regular Jewish festival (14th Nisan), and 
then, after the Paschal Supper, institutes his own memorial 
feast. He is then crucified on the next day (15th Nisan), 
Friday, and the bodies are taken down immediately, so as not 
to interfere with the Sabbath. Jesus lies in the grave on Sat- 
urday (the Sabbath), and rises on Sunday, the first day of the 
week. 

But, according to John, the supper (identified by the sop 
given to Judas [xiii. 26], and the prediction concerning the 
cock to Peter [xiii. 38]) was the previous day (13th Nisan) ; 
since John speaks of it as “ before the feast of the Passover” 
(xiii. 1); since Judas goes out, as was thought, “to buy the 
things needed for the feast” (xiii. 29); since, on the next 
day, the Jews were still to eat the Passover (xviii. 28); and 
since it was the preparation for it (xix. 14, 31). 

There is one method, however, of explaining this difficulty, 
which perhaps has never been fairly presented, and which we 
will now submit for the consideration of our readers. John 
has been supposed to have written his Gospel when he was 
quite an old man, about a.p. 80 or 90. We must not think of 
him as composing it in the way men write purely literary 
works, — as one connected whole. He wrote it, or more proba- 
bly dictated it, as he was able, in fragments and parts. From 
time to time, he wrote down or dictated some particular 
passage of his Master’s life, or some special conversation. 
Afterward, they were put together in the best way, either by 
himself, or by some one else after his death. There are many 
indications of this fragmentary manner of composition in the 
Gospel itself. There is no natural connection in the narrative. 
Often an artificial connection is supplied,— as though the 
amanuensis had asked the apostle, “ When did this happen?” 
and he had replied, “ That happened*the next day”’ (John i. 
29), “this was the next day after” (i. 35), “ and this, I recol- 
lect, was the day after that” (i. 43). ‘It took about two days 


to go to Galilee; so this must have been on the third day ” (ii. 
8* 
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1). The amanuensis may be supposed to have asked, ‘* How 
long did he stay there?” and been answered, “ Not many 
days” (ii. 12). The whole impression given, in reading the 
Gospel, is as if the aged apostle had been surrounded by a 
group of younger Christians, who asked him questions about 
his recollections of Jesus, and wrote down his answers. ‘ Tell 
us,” they would say, *“ about Nicodemus; ” or, “ Tell us of the 
Christ’s conversation at the Last Supper;” or, “Tell us all 
you can remember of his conversations with the Jews at the 
feasts.” So, when he told them about Jesus washing his dis- 
ciples’ feet, they probably asked, ‘* When-was this?” and he. 
answered, ‘*‘ Before the feast of the Passover.” But, in ar- 
ranging the different papers on which were written down 
these conversations and incidents, they may have sometimes 
misplaced them. : 
Let us suppose the Gospel to be printed as a collection of 
separate reminiscences, and not a continuous whole; and, 
instead of being divided into chapters and verses, to be num- 
bered, Recollection 1st, 2d, 8d, which the reader is at liberty 
to arrange as he pleases, — what will be the result as to the 
supper ? : 

First, it would appear that the whole passage contained in 
John xiii. and John xiv. (with an exception to be noticed pre- 
sently), is an account, not of the Paschal feast at which the 
supper was instituted, but, as Lightfoot and others have sup- 
posed, of a supper which Jesus and his apostles took in 
company a day or two before. This would account for the 
introductory phrase, “‘ Before the feast of the Passover,” and 
for the closing summons, otherwise inexplicable, “ Arise ; let 
us go hence.” 

All readers have doubtless been struck with this last sen- 
tence. Why did Jesus say, “ Arise; let us go hence,’ and 
then go on with a long series of remarks extending through 
sixty verses, and closing with the prayer in chap. xvii.? If 
he arose to go, and then changed his mind, why did John re- 
cord at all the proposal to leave the room at that moment, 
which thus became insignificant? The simple and natural ex- 
planation is, that they did leave the room, and close the con- 
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versation then ; and what follows in the next three chapters is 
the recollection of another conversation, at another time, not 
sufficiently distinguished by the compiler of these Johannine 
fragments. This second conversation (chaps. Xv., Xvi., Xvii.) 
probably belongs to the institution of the supper, and is a sup- 
plement to the account of that transaction as told by the Syn- 
optics. Its opening words, “ I am the true vine,” connect them- 
selves naturally with the words (recorded by Matthew and 
Mark), “ I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, till 
the day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” 
For “I am the true vine,” &c. The “new wine”’ is there ex- 
plained to be the hew communion, inward, and not outward, 
by which Jesus was to be no longer with them as a companion 
and friend, but in them as a life and inspiration. The con- 
nection is thus complete. The principal subject of the first 
conversation, introduced by the washing of the feet, was their 
duty to serve and help each other after he was gone. The 
chief topic of the second conversation, introduced by the Lord’s 
Supper, was their communion with him, and common life in 
him. 

The only difficulty in this explanation is the passage, John 
xiii. 21-38, containing the account of the sop given to Judas, 
and the prediction of Peter’s fall and the cock-crow. These, 
according to the Synoptics, belong to the second conversation 
at the Paschal Supper, on Thursday evening; and, if so, have 
been misplaced, and inserted by mistake here. This mistake 
was probably occasioned by verse 18th, in which Jesus alluded 
to his betrayer on the first evening, but less distinctly than on 
the second. On the other hand, the passage in Luke (xxii. 24— 
30) seems evidently to belong to the first conversation, and 


to the washing of feet. With this alteration, the chief diff- 
culty is removed. 


We may say, in fact, that, by this change, the whole 
difficulty of the chronology of Passion Week is removed. 
For the passage in John (xviii. 28) about the Jews nof going 
into the judgment-hall lest they should be defiled, “ but that 
they might eat the passover,” is explained by John xix. 14, 
which calls this day the “preparation for the Passover” 
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(compared with verse 31, which makes it the preparation for 
the Paschal sabbath, which was the great day of the feast; 
and also compared with Matt. xv. 42, and Luke xxiii. 54, 
** because it was the preparation, — that is, the day before the 
sabbath”). The Jews would not go into Pilate’s hall, but 
not because that would prevent them from eating the Paschal 
Supper that evening; for it would not have done so. If 
the Paschal Supper was still to be eaten that evening, then the 
feast had not begun; and going into Pilate’s hall would not 
have defiled them. So Lightfoot declares, and there can be 
no higher authority for Hebrew usages. “To eat the Pass- 
over”? (John xviii. 28), he understands to refer to the feast 
on the second evening of the Paschal season, when, as the 
festival was actually in progress, the Jews would have become 
ceremonially defiled by entering the Roman pretorium. 

The difference between the fourth Gospel and the Revela- 
tion is so great, say Mr. Tayler and others, that, if John the 
Apostle wrote the one, he could not have written the other. 
To this we reply, — 

1. The differences are more superficial than essential, — 
rather those which touch the form, than such as affect the 
substance. Suppose the Apocalypse to have been written in 
the first overflowing ardor of the first persecution, when the 
writer was comparatively young, and all the passionate fire of 
his heart and imagination were thrown into this ecstatic vision ; 
and that the Gospel was written long years after, when he had 
meditated deeply, and when a long Christian experience had pu- 
rified his soul, — then there need not be any such difficulty in 
supposing one man the author of both. The difference between 
them is not so great as between Swedenborg’s “ Algebra,”’ and 
his “ Heaven and Hell;” his treatise on “ Docks, Sluices, 
and Salt-works,” and the “‘ Arcana Ceelestia;’’ his large folio 
volumes on “Mines and Mining,” and his “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed.”” Baur himself finds points of contact between the 
fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, though he thinks that 
the writer of the Gospel purposely imitated the latter book.* 





* Baur, Das Christenthum, &c. Tiibingen, 1860. 
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“Tt cannot be denied,” says Baur, “that the evangelist wished 
to give his book the authority of the apostle who wrote the 
Apocalypse, and so assumed the same intellectual position. 
There is not merely an outward support in the name of the 
higlily revered apostle, but there are not wanting many inter- 
nal resemblances between the Gospel and the Apocalypse. In 
fact, one must admire the deep genial sympathy and the del- 
icate skill, which the writer has shown in finding in the 
Apocalypse elements which could be developed into the loftier 
and larger views of the evangelist. He has thus spiritualized 
the Book of Revelation into a Gospel.” The amount of which 
is, that Baur does not find the Gospel so essentially different 
from the Apocalypse as Mr. Tayler does. 

2. But if we must choose between the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel as apostolic writings, every thing should lead us to sur- 
render the first. The authorship of the Gospel was never 
doubted by antiquity; that of the Apocalypse was. At the 
end of the second century, when the Christian Scriptures were 
distributed into those which were unquestioned, those which 
were doubtful, and those which were spurious, the Gospel was 
placed in the first division, and the Book of Revelation in the 
second. 

One objection urged against the fourth Gospel is its anti- 
Jewish tone of thought. Granting this in the main, we yet 
find such expressions as that used to the Samaritan woman, 
“We know what we worship; for salvation is from the Jews.” 
But it is thought, that if the apostle wrote the Apocalypse, 
which is strongly Jewish, he could not so soon after have 
changed his tone so entirely. But is the writer of the Apoca- 
‘lypse so Jewish, when a part of his object is to announce 
judgments on Jerusalem? And, again, why may not John 
have risen above his Jewish tendencies into a universal Chiris- 
tianity, since Paul passed through the same change? It is 
said, that, if Jesus had really taught as anti-Jewish a gospel 
as is represented by John, the struggle between Paul and his 
opponents could never have taken place. But this is to ignore 
the universal tendency in men and sects to notice only that 
which is in accord with their own prejudices. 
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IV. 


The history of opinion in regard to this Gospel is as follows. 
It is supposed to be referred to by Luke and Mark (De 
Wette). The apostolic fathers do not refer to it directly, but’ 
Eusebius tells us that Papias made use of testimonies from the 
first Epistle of John. Papias had been a hearer of John in his 
youth, and was an Asiatic bishop in the middle of the second 
century. Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century, 
Tatian, and the ‘ Clementine Homilies,” contain passages so 
strikingly like those in the Gospel, that they appear to have 
been taken from it. Johannic formulas are found in the 
Gnostic writings, about a.p. 140. The first distinct decla- 
ration, however, that the Apostle John was the author of the 
fourth Gospel, comes from Theophilus of Antioch, about A.D. 
180, who quotes the passage, “In the beginning was the 
Word.” After this, it is continually quoted and referred to 
by all the great writers at the end of the second and begin- 
ning of the third century,—as Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian of Carthage, and Origen. 
None of these scholars express any doubt concerning the 
authorship of the Gospel; and their quotations from it are 
so numerous, that, if it were lost, it might almost be recon- 
structed from their writings. 

The first doubts of the authenticity of the Gospel (unless 
we consider its rejection by the Alogi to be based on critical 
reasons) come in the seventeenth century, and in England, by 
some unknown writer, refuted by the great scholar Le Clere. 
After this there followed a silence of a hundred years, when 
the attack was renewed in 1792, by another Englishman, —- 
Evanson. Nothing more was heard on the subject, and the 
replies to these doubts seemed to have satisfied all minds, 
when Bretschneider, in 1820, renewed the assault in the “ Prob- 
abilia.”” He was replied to by a multitude of critics, and after- 
ward retracted his opinion, and admitted that his objections 
had been fully answered.* No other foe to the authenticity 





* Handbuch der Dogmatik, § 34, note. 
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of the Gospel appeared till 1835, when Dr. Strauss, in his 
“Life of Jesus,” renewed the attack, and was answered by 
Neander, Tholuck, Hase, Liicke, and others. Dr. Strauss, 
moved by these replies, retracted his doubts in 1838, but 
‘advanced them again in 1840.* 

Then arose the famous school of Tiibingen, from which all 
the recent attacks on the Gospel have been derived. Mr. 
Tayler, and other French and English writers who have taken 
the negative side, seem only followers of Baur and Zeller. 
Dr. F. C. Baur, a truly great man, began his immense labors 
with a work on mythology, published in 1824; and continued 
them by several new works, published every year, in different 
departments of theology, until his recent death. His vast 
learning, great industry, acute insight, and love of truth, make 
his writings very valuable. The integrity of his mind was 
such, that, even when carrying on a controversy, he seems 
more like an inquirer than like a disputant. Even when 
differing from his conclusions, one derives very valuable sug- 
gestions from his views. One characteristic of the criticism 
of Baur is his doctrine of intention. He ascribes to the 
New-Testament writers some special aim, which leads them 
to exaggerate these facts, omit those, and invent others. 
Everywhere he seeks for an intention, for some private or 
party purpose which colors the narrative; and in the present 
instance ascribes to the writer of the fourth Gospel the delibe- 
rate purpose of passing himself off as the apostle, in order to 
impose on the Christian Church his doctrine of the Logos. 
This attack roused new defenders of the Gospel, among whom 
the more conspicuous have been Ewald and Tischendorf. 

Mr. Tayler differs from Baur, in denying all intent to 
deceive on the part of the writer of the Gospel, and in main- 
taining the religious value of the Gospel notwithstanding its 
want of authenticity. But on these points we think the view 
of Baur more correct. The Gospel is filled with distinct 
historic statements of time and place, with minute historic 
details, evidently intended to produce a belief in the events 





* Reville, Revue des Deux Mondes, May, 1866. 
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narrated as matters of fact. No Christian in the second cen- 
tury could have put his own opinions in the mouth of his 
master, unless with the intention of deceiving his fellow- 
Christian ; and this no earnest Christian could have done. 
The fourth Gospel, if not authentic (by which we here mean,’ 
if not a true narrative of the life and words of Jesus), is a 
deliberate deception. 


v. 


It is a remark of Lord Bacon, that “the harmony of a 
science, supporting each part the other, is and ought to be 
the true and brief confutation and suppression of the smaller 
sorts of objections.” This sagacious observation indicates an- 
other method of deciding this question. Of these two views, 
one attributing the Gospel to the Apostle John, the other to an 
anonymous writer in the middle of the second century, which 
gives us the most harmonious and consistent story? Let us 
look at each opinion in reference to this question. 

According to the received opinion of the Church, John 
the Apostle composed this Gospel at Ephesus, in his old age. 
As years and thought and intense religious life changed 
Swedenborg, the miner and engineer, into the great vision- 
ary and mystic, so years and thought and inward inspiration 
had changed the Jewish disciple, first into a visionary, and 
later into a mystic. In his lonely exile at Patmos, his vivid 
imagination had made a series of pictures, representing sym- 
bolically the struggle of Christianity with the Jewish and 
Roman power, and its ultimate triumph. “ Every man,’ says 
Coleridge, “is a Shakespeare in his dreams.” Day by day 
these dreams came to John, and he wrote down the visions, 
and they were collected into the Book of Revelation. When 
he returned to active life and the service of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, he came in contact with a new order of 
thought, for which he had a natural affinity. This was the 
Platonic and mystic school of Philo, which laid the greatest 
stress on the distinction between the spirit and the letter, 
between the hidden and revealed Deity, and between the 
Logos or reason of God, and the same light shining in the soul 
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of man. Contact with this school ripened in the mind of the 
apostle the mystic tendency peculiar to him; for there is a 
true mysticism as well as a false. The apostle, mystical in 
the best sense, loved to look on spiritual facts as substantial 
realities. Hence his fondness for such expressions as truth, 
life, light, spirit; and his conception of the Messiah as the 
Son, Well-beloved, and dwelling in the bosom of the Father. 
All his recollections of Jesus reposed especially on those 
, deeper conversations in which his Master’s thought took this 
* direction. These conversations had been more frequent at 
Jerusalem, where Jesus had encountered minds of a higher 
culture ; therefore John loved to repeat these. Then in his 
old age, when the oral traditions, which made the staple of 
apostolic preaching, had taken form in the Synoptic Gospels, 
the disciples of John begged him to write for them, or dic- 
tate to them, these other relations concerning Jesus, with 
which they had become familiar. So they were repeated, 
and afterwards collected in a Gospel “according to John;”’ 
and its universal reception in the Christian Church, by so 
many different schools of thought, as early as the middle of 
the last half of the second century, shows that there could 
be no doubt of its origin. In its essence it is a true picture 
of Jesus, seen on one side of his life and doctrine. Some 
errors of expression, and of collocation of passages, may have 
occurred; and sometimes the mind of John himself may 
have colored the teachings of his Master. But in the main 
it is a true picture, not of John only, but also of Christ. 


Let us now look at the other explanation, as proposed by 
Baur, Albert Reville, and Mr. Tayler. 

While the whole body of apostles and early disciples were 
teaching to the churches that view of Jesus and his doctrine 
which finally took form in the first three Gospels, another and 
a wholly different school of opinion was being developed in 
the Church, independently of the apostles. This school was 
derived from the Alexandrian philosophy, and yet grew up 
within the Christian Church. It held firmly to the Logos 


doctrine of Philo, but needed some point of contact with the 
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teachings of Christ. This led an unknown writer, in the first 
half of the second century, to write another Gospel, and in- 
troduce into it Jesus teaching the doctrines of the Alexan- 
drian school. All the narrations peculiar to this Gospel are 
pure inventions,— the story of the woman of Samaria, of 
Nicodemus, of the marriage at Cana, of the man born blind, 
the raising of Lazarus, the washing of the disciples’ feet, the 
wonderful descriptions of the last days of Jesus, of the arrest, 
trial, crucifixion, and resurrection. All the sublime teach- 
ings of this Gospel are due to this unknown writer; those 
sayings which have helped to change the world were pure 
inventions of this heavenly impostor, this spiritual forger 
of Gospels, this divine liar, this angelic falsifier of the story of 
his Master’s life and death. Jesus never said, “God is a 
spirit, and those who worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth:” our false gospeller put it in his mouth. Jesus 
never uttered the sublime prayer with his disciples, recorded 
in the seventeenth chapter, —a prayer which has touched the 
hearts of so many generations. This also was composed, in 
cold blood, in order to make the story more interesting. The 
tender words from the cross, “ Woman, behold thy son!” 
and “ Behold thy mother!” are an unauthorized interpolation 
in that sacred agony. The recognition of her risen Master 
by Mary, by the tone in which he spoke her name, and the 
“ Rabboni!”’ with its untranslatable world of feeling, — these, 
too, are the adroit fabrications of our cunning apocryphist. 
And this new Gospel, thus invented, is accepted without a 
question, doubt, or hesitation, in every part of the Christian 
Church. Other books of Scripture they lingered over, doubt- 
ful of their right to enter the canon. But this bold-faced 
forgery all parties, all sects, all schools, all the great theolo- 
gians and scholars, swallowed at once, without a question; 
and this, too, when it was written with the express purpose 
of teaching them what they did not already believe, and which 
was in direct opposition to all their authentic and received 
Gospels ! 

Many of the “smaller scrt of objections ” tothe authenticity 
of the fourth Gospel we have been obliged to pass by, for 
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want of room. But we have noticed the principal ones, — 
those based both on external and internal grounds. The result 
of this examination has been, in our own mind, to show that 
no historic fact of authorship stands on a firmer basis than 
this; and that the long-received opinion of the Christian 
Church is not likely to be reversed in consequence of the 
investigations and arguments of the school of Tubingen. . 
Were it otherwise, it would seem to us one of. the greatest 
misfortunes which could befall Christianity. However it 
may seem to those who regard Jesus only as a fallible and 
peccable man, distinguished in no special manner from other 
wise and good men, and no more our master than Zeno or 
Epictetus, — to those of us who believe that he was raised 
by God to teach mankind in word and life the absolute re- 
ligion of truth and love, and so to be the central figure in the 
ages of history, this Gospel is very precious, as containing 
no ingenious inventions or cunningly devised fables, but the 
words and acts of Jesus himself, as reported by his best and 
nearest disciple. 





Art. VI.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 





It is very high testimony to Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” * that 
it has been selected for republication, under so competent editorship, 
‘‘as unquestionably superior to any similar lexicon in our language.” 
This phrase is not, as might possibly be thought, an unmeaning form 
of words; but a distinct assertion of superiority among many rivals, 
some of them of very high pretensions. We have a list of five such 
works of various merit, — all of them published within the last three 
years, — which we have briefly examined by way of comparison. 
Lowest in the list we should put the two compact and cheap quartos 
of Cassells’ ‘* Bible Dictionary,” whose merits are of a purely popular 
sort, backed with a rigid orthodoxy. Fairbairn’s “ Imperial Bible 





* American (unabridged) edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hacxert, D.D., with the co- 
operation of Ezra Appot, A.M. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Nos. L-VII. 
pp. 784. 
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Dictionary, Historical, Biographical, Geographical, and Doctrinal,” 
(Blackie, London), comprises two large and very handsome volumes, 
in imperial octavo, with particular excellence and beauty of illustra- 
tion, and a strong list of contributors, including that of Mr. Gosse, 
author of ‘‘ Omphalos,” in the department of Natural History. The 
** Cyclopedia of Biblical Geography, Biography, Natural History, and 
General Knowledge,” edited by Lawson and Wilson (Fullarton, Edin- 
burgh), is also contained in two large octavos, handsomely illustrated ; 
and, along with other critical matter, contains an exposition, entitled 
*¢ Alternative View of the Exodus,” which invites the attention of the 
curious. A new edition of Kitto’s ‘* Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, greatly enlarged and improved, by W. L. Alexander” (reprinted, 
in three large volumes, from English plates, by Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia), retains the merits of its excellent original, — the pioneer in this 
grand style of compilation, — with much new material; among the 
rest, critical articles by Dr. Davidson on such topics as “* Revelation,” 
** Chronicles,” ‘* Ezra,” &c. And, finally, a ‘* Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Theology and Ecclesiastical Literature,’ prepared by the eminent 
Methodist scholars McClintock and Strong (Harper, New York), 
emulates, in its plan, scope, and scale of dimensions, the great work of 
Herzog, as a library of reference on the whole field of topics of spe- 
cial theological interest. ‘These have one feature in common, — that 
each exhibits a list of names, of special eminence in various depart- 
ments of learning, as responsible for the work in detail; while the edi- 
tor’s part is only to group them in a shapely whole. Taken together, 
the mass of learning they embrace is prodigiously beyond the com- 
petence of any one critic to pronounce upon; and they have, as it 
were, a monumental value, as showing the results of one great era of 
biblical scholarship, the record of a period of industry, and of a style 
of mental occupation, which can never have the same relative impor- 
tance hereafter as it has had in the past. The time has gone by when 
the Bible could be the final appeal in controversy, and when its least 
word could bear a value mysterious and preternatural to whoever 
should understand it. But that time has left its monument in the 
prodigious patience of research, and toil of exposition, of which this 
encyclopedic library bears witness. 

We have already twice called attention, at some length, to the 
characteristic features, and to the fidelity in execution, of the ‘** Dic- 
tionary ” now before us.* We have only a few words to add, as to 





* See Christian Examiner for Jan., 1861, p. 140; and March, 1864, p. 228. 
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the care bestowed on the present edition. It is a reprint, in the strict- 
est sense, —the entire matter being recomposed by Riverside Press, 
in a style full as handsome as the English edition, with the amplest 
guaranties of accuracy, and the silent correction of innumerable small 
errors ; together with a minute care in the editorial detail, which gives 
it, in many points, an independent critical value. A glance at any num- 
ber of the work will show important additions, in the shape of supple- 
meutary paragraphs, or new sources of information, or careful posting 
of topics and their literature down to more recent dates. All the im- 
provements are made strictly without any sacrifice of the former mate- 
rial; and the American illustrations — some of them new — are quite 
equal in execution to those in the original work. The Prospectus is 
well deserving of attention, as setting forth the principles on which 
this very careful and scholarly revision has been made. J. H. A. 


WE have already noticed in this review several of the productions 
of the mysterious priest, whose sharp invectives and whose bold ex- 
posure of iniquities are the more annoying to the Roman authorities, 
that they cannot hinder the stories from circulating, while they are 
unable to detect the author, and put him to silence. No secret of 
authorship, in our time, has been better kept. Conjectures are baffled, 
and all the efforts of the secret police of the Roman Church have not 
yet brought to light the insolent ecclesiastic. After eleven octavos of 
this trenchant writing, more are promised; and the ‘* Country Cu- 
rate” will soon set forth the difficulties which Ultramontane claims 
and assumptions make for him. 

The work which we here notice* is specially an answer to that 
delectable pair of volumes by the champion of the Papacy in France, 
in which the Perfumes of Rome and the Effluvia of. Paris are set in 
such sharp contrast. In sarcasm, innuendo, sneer, and railing, the 
unknown Abbé is fully a match for M. Veuillot, whose mastery of 
those arts is undisputed. The Abbé insists that he has no hatred or 
contempt for the libeller of France and the dispenser of Roman lies, — 
only pity. But his pitying tone is by no means that of an apostle of 
Jesus. It is full of wrath and scorn; and there is nothing too savage 
and bitter to say of this vile defender of the faith. Nearly one-third 
of the volume is devoted to an analysis of M. Veuillot, who is called 





* Les Odeurs Ultramontaines. Par L’AnBé ***, auteur du Maudit, de la 
Religieuse, du Jésuite, du Moine, &c. Paris, 1867. 8vo, pp: 313. 
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the “‘ Ingrate,” the ** Bully of the Church,” a ‘¢ Catholic who is not 
Christian,” and all the hard names that the writer can multiply. He 
accuses Veuillot of making God in his own image. The marks of 
personal spleen are so abundant in this part of the book, that the 
reader is disgusted, and sympathizes with the victim more than with 
the assailant. ‘The Abbé’s attack upon Veuillot will serve only to 
advertise the works of the latter more widely. 

But when the writer leaves these personalities, and comes to the 
demonstration of Ultramontane follies and illusions, his work has 
more value. He carries the war with terrible force into the enemy’s 
country, and shows how thin and false, and alien from the spirit of 
the age, are the pretensions of the Roman hierarchy. By satire and 
unsparing ridicule, he brings the absurdities of the Ultramontane 
press into bold relief. 

But there is.a grave meaning under his ridicule. He sees, what 
every one must see, the danger to public and personal liberiy in these 
growing assumptions of the Ultramontane writers. It is a singular 
fact, that, while the Pope is losing power as a political sovereign, and 
is ceasing to be considered among the nations, except as a vexatious 
problem, — what shall be done with him,—the papal assumptions 
increase in assurance, and devotion to the Pope is becoming more 
than ever an article of faith among the clergy. While the convents 
are abolished, and the monks are getting fewer day by day, the secu- 
lar clergy are fast becoming as close an army of papal militia as 
ever were the friars of St. Francis or St. Dominic. The Pope has 
more spiritual power than ever. His decrees are the word of God, 
the law of the Church; and he has not to wait for the councils, in 
order to establish dogma. Louis Napoleon defends the Pope, —not 
because he believes in the Church, in the temporal or the spiritual 
power, but because he is afraid of the clergy of his own empire, who 
are almost to a man sworn to the support of the Father of Christen- 
dom. 

The Abbé, in this volume, pretends to have discovered heresy in 
the recent council of the American bishops in Baltimore; finds in 
their resolutions a re-assertion of the old Gallican liberties, of the 
dependence of the Pope upon the councils. But they certainly meant 
nothing of that sort. There is no clergy more loyal to the Pope than 
the Catholic clergy of the United States. They are republicans, with 
this reservation, that the Pope is their chief ruler. Nearly discrowned 
as is the successor of St. Peter, there never was a time in the history 
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of the Roman Church when the priesthood were more devoted to him, 
or less disposed than now to deny his claim; there never was a time 
when they were more disposed to receive his word as the word of 
God. Ifthe Pope should proclaim to-morrow a positive absurdity, as 
the voice of the Spirit to the Church, it would be accepted, honored, 
and promulgated as an infallible article of faith, to be believed on 
penalty of damnation. There are not a few rationalists among the 
Catholic clergy, — men who love science, and who profess heresies ; 
but the worst heretics hold fast to the papal supremacy, and that the 
head of the Church has the right to denounce and to dictate. It will 
take more books than the anonymous Abbé can easily write, to over- 
throw the loyalty of the Roman clergy to their persecuted head. 

C. H. B. 
























Most Christian historians of the German Reformation find the 
impulse to that movement in the indignation of the monk Luther 
against the insults, outrages, and blasphemies of the itinerant Domi- 
nican, the seller of Papal indulgences. Dr. Graetz, the learned 
Israelite, sees this impulse a little further back, in the controversy of 
John Reuchlin, the defender of the Jewish Talmud, with the Domi- 
nicans of Cologne. In the ninth volume of his elaborate ** History 
of the Jews,” he has treated at length of the influence of this contro- 
versy upon the thought and temper of the German people; and a 
Cincinnati publisher has now given us, in an admirable translation, . 
the curious chapters which discuss this subject.* It is a comfort ) 
to the Jew to know, that his post-biblical literature, his despised 
collection of traditions and fancies, should not only be vindicated by 
the most famous of Christian scholars, but should be the means of 
overthrowing the power of his oppressor, and fatally breaking the 
boasted unity of the Christian hierarchy. Possibly the Jewish his- 
torian makes more of this controversy than its historical importance 
deserves. But it is certainly an element in the revolt of the human 
intellect in the sixteenth century which ought not to be left out of 
sight, and which has not been placed in its just relief in the Christian 
histories. It was not any special sympathy for the Jewish people 
that led Reuchlin to take their side in the controversy with the monks. 





* Influence of Judaism on the Protestant Reformation. By Dr. H. Grarrz, 
Professor of History at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Breslau. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Rev. Simon TusKa. Cincinnati: Block & Co., 1867, 
8vo, pp. 50. 
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Neither he, nor the reformers who came after him, had any love for 
the outcast race on whom a long curse seemed to have rested. It 
was not even a chivalrous spirit of justice for the weak and oppressed. 
The love of Hebrew letters brought the scholar to plead against the 
destruction of a great literary monument. It was only a Cabbalist 
Christian student defending his treasure. 

Some of the arguments by which Reuchlin defended the Talmud 
are queer, not to say satirical. If the book is bad, he says, it ought 
to be kept, that the Christian theologians may have a good target to 
shoot at. If it were destroyed, the Jews would cling to it all the 
more strongly, on the principle that forbidden fruit is the more 
tempting. The Jews, too, could say, that the Christians burned their 
book because they were afraid. Besides, by and by, they might want 
the book, for reference, in their synods; and, if it were burned, 
where should they find a copy? Moreover, the existence of the 
Talmud gave a convenient theme for controversy. Take this away, 
and Dominicans and Franciscans would be left to quarrel among 
themselves, to the great scandal of the Church. The logic of the 
great scholars of the Reformation is not always careful or edifying. 
It is singular too, that, while Reuchlin defends the Talmud as the 
source of sound interpretation of the Scriptures, of which the wisest 
Christian teachers have not scrupled to avail themselves, — while he 
insists that the Jewish commentaries are excellent for Christian use, 
—he should confess that he himself knows nothing about the opinions 
of the Talmud, and has no particular care for them. His only 
interest in them is as they are Hebrew books, and not as they are 
true books. 

Some one has said, that, if you examine any quarrel or trouble in 
the world, you will be sure to find a Jew at the bottom of it. 
Since the dispersion of the race of Jacob, it is true that the skill 
or wrongs or miseries of this race have had something to do with 
almost every important movement among civilized nations. Perhaps, 
in the next century, when the calm history of our late war shall be 
written, Levy and Benjamin and Belmont, with their cunning and 
their gold, will be found to have brought on the contest as much as 
the long disputes about slavery or the tariff. Already, in the triumph 
of the Reform Bill under Disraeli, accomplishing what Gladstone 
failed to accomplish, they see the power of the synagogue above 
the Church. Is not a Jew the moving spirit in the councils of 
Napoleon ? C. H. B. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Tue position of Mr. Maudsley, in his very able and interesting 
work on the Physiology of the Mind,* is substantially that of Biichner 
and the German materialists. He does not, like them, pronounce 
against the immortality of man; but, like them, he denies the validity 
of the psychological method, and finds all mental powers, functions, 
and phenomena in the structure and the action of the nerves and 
nervous centres. In his view, the souls of man and beast are not 
different in kind, but in degree; and are alike the product of the coils 
of brain and the threads of marrow. Of innate ideas, he finds none, 
other than those which belong to the inherited organism, ‘The free- 
dom of will he quite discards: volition, not less than passion, is in 
the nervous system. Memory and imagination, love and hatred, are 
all dependent on the state of the cerebrum and the vibrations of the 
spinal cord. He finds the errors and confusion of metaphysics mainly 
in the wrong start of this so-called science, assuming the existence 
of mind and mental qualities as a separate fact of human life. All 
true science must start from the point of bodily existence and bodily 
function, and must, in examining this, discover, if possible, spiritual 
life. Mr. Maudsley thinks that he has discovered this adequately, 
and that his intimate study of the nerves has brought him to an 
accurate theory of the soul and its essence. It is not probable that 
the preachers will consent to-his theory, or will give up their neces- 
sary postulate of the soul as an entity, which dwells only for a time in 
the physical frame. But medical men, as we are led to believe, will 
find the argument sound; and will welcome it, as expressing a con- 
viction of their own thought and experience. Very few doctors have 
patience with the spiritual philosophers. Dr. Holmes’s ‘* Guardian 
Angel” has no other anthropology than the graver work of the Eng- 
lish physician. 

There can be no doubt, that the physical theory of the constitution 
and work of the soul is gaining ground. ‘* Muscular Christianity ” 
is one of its manifestations. Insane hospitals, treating madness in 
every kind as physical malady, are another. It is a sign of the time, 
that popular preachers, who profess to favor revivals, find the fears 
and fightings of self-accused sinners in a disordered liver or a disor- 





* The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Henry Maups ter, 
M.D., London. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1867. 
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dered brain, and commend air and exercise as the best remedy. It is 
not unlikely that the preachers will have to borrow the methods of 
the physicians, if they are to minister wisely to minds diseased; and 
that the pulpit appeal will have to be changed. Indeed, health and 
disease are now, with most intelligent men, the synonyms of heaven 
and hell. The theological hell has ceased to be terrible, or to have 
much influence in the reform of men. The ‘ Miltonian Tableaux,” 
which carry Hell and the Devils round from town to town, offering 
the awful spectacle for fifty cents, with reserved seats, are not 
denounced as blasphemous: they are only ridiculous. Women and 
children even can look upon the dreadful burning, as they look upon 
Madame Tussaud’s or Mrs. Jarley’s wax-work, and enjoy the scene, 
with no thought that it has any connection with the real fate of men. 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen finds the only counterpoise of this tendency 
to materialism in the revelations of the ‘* Spirits” and their ‘* Medi- 
ums.” It may be doubted, nevertheless, if these will prevail to check 
the tendency. The men most sceptical of the separate existence 
of soul, that we know, are men who have been most earnest 
*¢ Spiritualists.” The Scripture teaching will hold far more to the 
ancient faith than any revelations of the ‘‘circles.” A denial of 
separate spiritual existence, however, is not necessarily a denial of 
future life, or even of personal immortality. The nerve-power may 
have a life beyond the form in which it is now manifest. The wise 
physicist has nothing to say about the future, of which he kuows 
nothing. He tells only what he sees in the present condition of 
man. CO. H. B. 


Mr. Lewes’s * History of Philosophy ”* has several special claims 
on our attention. It is about twenty-three years since the first sketch 
of it was published in four of Knight’s little weekly volumes, under 
the title of a ‘‘ Biographical History ;” brief, fresh, vigorous, and 
above all readable, marked by the very independent view taken of 
such disputed matters as the Pythagorean philosophy and the soph- 
ists; by its entire omission of the Christian or dogmatic philosophies 
of the so-called “ ages of faith; ” and by the frank espousal of the 
Positive Philosophy of Comte, implying the condemnation of all met- 
aphysical methods and results. Since then, Mr. Lewes has worked 





* History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte. By Georce Henry Lewes. 
London: Longmans. 8vo, 2 vols. 
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steadily in the same line, and has won himself a place of some emi- 
nence, if not among the first-class, at least among the second-class, 
writers and thinkers of the day. In editorship, the ‘* Leader,” and 
since that the ‘ Fortnightly Review,” have borne the mark of his 
facile and vigorous hand. In chemical physiology, he has advanced, 
if not original discoveries, at least independent views and arguments 
of his own. In a second edition of his ‘* Biographical History of 
Philosophy ” (republished in New York), and in a sketch of ‘+ Comte’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences” (1853), he has shown himself a faithful 
expositor of the scientific method he adopts, while guarding himself 
with a prudent reserve on the side of religious prejudices and be- 
liefs.* And, in more immediate preparation for his present task, he 
has published, within two or three years, a very elaborate comment 
or ‘*monograph” on Aristotle, written with the special object of de- 
fining his true place in the history of science.t In this discussion, 
rare interest is given to an obscure and difficult subject, by constantly 
checking the views of Aristotle in detail with the actual results of 
modern science; so that the volume becomes a resumé, in brief, of a 
great array of studies and observations in the field in which Mr. 
Lewes has the training of an expert. The extraordinary penetration 
and frequent accuracy of Aristotle’s hints are fully exhibited; while 
the loose and exaggerated claims made for him by some moderns 
are brought to a rigid test of fact. The work gives a very high idea 
of the author’s scientific and critical ability. 

The present work occupies very nearly the same ground with the 
earlier sketch; that is, it omits the whole medizval period of philoso- 
phy, ending the first volume with a rapid sketch of the new Platon- 
ists, and prefixing to the modern revival of thought only an extremely 
brief and imperfect view of the Arabian philosophy and of the School- 
men. We regret that the plan of the work did not include some 





* We were witness to the vehement anger and scorn with which Comte him- 
self regarded the ‘‘ hypocrisy ” of a long note in the book last mentioned, in 
which Mr. Lewes criticises the famous phrase, that the heavens declare the glory, 
not of God, but of the great discoverers, Hipparchus, Kepler, and Newton. 

t Aristotle; a Chapter from the History of Science, including Analyses of 
Aristotle’s Scientific Writings. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1864. 8vo, pp. 
404. — Mr. Lewes seems to us certainly wrorg in his translation of a passage by 
which he would prove Aristotle’s view to be Berkeley’s or Mill’s idealism. The * 
words are bAwe dé 6 vot¢ éorw 6 Kat’ évépyevav Ta Tpayyata voy ; which he ren- 
ders, “‘ the mind, in the act of thinking, ?s the things thought of.” — History of Phi- 
osophy, vol. i. p. 323. 
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slight view of the constructive period of Christian thought, represented 
by such names as Origen and Augustine; but that would be ground 
on which the author is relatively weak. In what he has given, how- 
ever, he has the great advantage of setting out with a very clear and 
definite conception of the goal towards which, in his view, human 
speculation inevitably tends; and, while his work is not quite so rich 
in names as many others, especially in the later periods, — crowding 
the entire school of French eclectics into an obscure corner, and pass- 
ing by with little notice, such eminent names as Reid and Hamilton 
—it deals with the history of thought as a movement with well- 
marked boundaries, and with waymarks of precise results. Allowing 
for the writer’s point of view, we think he will be found at once far 
more interesting and more instructive than any of his predecessors in 
this field. 

A few sentences from the earlier part will show the distinctness 
with which he holds the main position from which the book pro- 
ceeds. ‘‘ Truth is the correspondence between the order of ideas and 
the order of phenomena, —the movement of thought following the 
movement of things,” — the knowledge of things in themselves being, 
as he holds, utterly inaccessible to the human mind. Of the three 
great departments of human thought, ‘* The object of theology is the 
systematization of our religious conceptions,” which have their root 
in emotion and inward experience ; ‘* the object of science is the sys- 
tematization of our knowledge of the order of phenomena, considered 
as phenomena ; the object of philosophy is the systematization of the 
conceptions furnished by theology and science.” —‘* The very ground- 
work of philosophy consists in Reasoning, as the groundwork of 
religion is Faith. There cannot, consequently, be a religious philoso- 
phy: it is a contradiction in terms” (p. 406). ‘* Dualism has been 
the universal creed of those who admitted any distinction between 
the world and its Creator” (p. 396). And, in the very clear and 
interesting account given of the Platonic writings, “ The notion of 
an antagonist principle is inseparable from every religious formula: 
as God can only be good, and as evil does certainly exist, it must 
exist independently of him; it must be eternal” (p. 261). We copy 
the following admirable passages from the summary at the close of 
the first volume : — 


“‘ Those centuries of speculation were not useless: they were the education 
of the human race. They taught mankind this truth at least: the Infinite 
cannot be known by the finite; and man, as finite, can know only phenom- 
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ena. Those labors, so fruitless in their immediate object, have indirect les- 
sons. ‘The speculations of the Greeks preserve the same privilege as the 
glorious products of their art and literature; they are the model from which 
the speculations of posterity are reproductions. The history of modern meta- 
physical philosophy is but the narrative of the same struggle which agitated 
Greece. The same problems are revived, and the same answers offered.” — 
p- 395. 

“Those great thinkers, whose failures we have chronicled, did not live in 
vain. They left the great problems where they found them; but they did not 
leave humanity as they found it. Metaphysics might still be a region of 
doubt; but the human mind, in its endeavors to explain that region, had learnt 
in some measure to ascertain its weakness and its foree. Greek philosophy 
was a failure; but Greek inquiry had immense results. Methods had been 
tried and discarded; but great preparations for the real method had been 
made.” — p. 405. 


As the best indication of the ground and method taken in the mod- 
ern portion, we copy the titles of the eleven “epochs,” into which it 
is divided by the author: 1. Separation of Philosophy from Theology 
(Bacon and Descartes); 2. Pantheistic idealism (Spinoza); 3. At- 
tempt to ascertain the limits of the human mind (Hobbes, Locke, 
Leibnitz) ; 4. Existence of the external world as a problem of Psy- 
chology (Berkeley) ; 5. Idealism leads to scepticism (Hume) ; 6. In- 
vestigation of the mechanism of mental action (Condillac to Cabanis) ; 
7. Re-action of common sense (Reid) ; 8. Psychology as a branch of 
Biology (Gall); 9. Critique of the origin of knowledge (Kant) ; 
10. Claim of Philosophy as absolute knowledge (Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel); 11. Positive Philosophy. These epochs are treated with 
very different degrees of fulness and ability, the interesting point in 
them all being the constant test or verification of the results by the 
standard of modern scientific truth ; while the validity of a religious 
interpretation of the facts, consistent or not with the author’s prin- 
ciples of reasoning, appears all along to be assumed. This work, 
indeed, as well as that on Aristotle, shows the hand of the man of 
letters, and of English culture, even more distinctly than that of the 
scientist or the critic. 

The freshest and most striking portion of the second volume is 
contained in the space — which some may think disproportionately 
great — devoted to an account of the life and works of Comte. This 
is extremely interesting, biographically; including the material of 
the papers on that subject in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” together 


with some well-characterized personal reminiscences. It is by far the 
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most full and authentic account that we have seen in English of 
the career it records; and effectually serves its end, — of transferring 
an austere and obnoxious scientific creed within the range of human 
sympathies and human experience. With his unreserved acceptance 
of Comte’s philosophy, which teaches that the ‘‘ objective method” is 
the only true one in the search for objective truth, his criticism is 
accurate and clear in condemning Comte’s practice, when he ‘con- 
structed his portentous scheme of political ethics and religious dogmas 
by dint of authoritative assertion and sentimental analogy. Yet he 
does justice to the great merits of the ‘* Politique Positive,” as a 
work full of suggestion, and of profound incidental discussions of 
moral truth. ‘Grave students,” he says, ‘think it no misuse of 
time to study the Republic and the Laws of Plato. Let them ap- 
proach the ‘Systeme de Politique Positive’ in a similar spirit: they 
will find there an intellect greater than Plato’s, and an amount of 
available suggestion incomparably greater.” 3. He A. 


WuateEver the future fortunes of the Positive Philosophy, it 
seems at any rate destined for some time to come to be the pivot of 
controversy in the philosophical discussions of the day: its maxims 
come insensibly, in a large class of minds, to set a standard of cer- 
tainty by which the whole circle of beliefs is to be tried; and it 
suffers alike from incompetent partisanship, as from intelligent hos- 
tility, or ignorant contempt. But it is always one of the most inter- 
esting views respecting any system of opinion, to consider it as a 
chapter in the history of thought at large ; and, especially, to see it 
in germ and in growth in the mind that gave it shape. M. Littré, 
one of Comte’s earliest and warmest disciples, has attempted to do 
this for the philosophy he adopts.* His book is disappointing as a 
biography ; omitting some things of particular, personal interest 
which we should be glad to know, and dealing with the remainder in 
a heavy, weary, and cumbersome way, worthy of the philosopher 
himself. Asa system of thought, he undertakes to define Comte’s 
own share in it, by comparison with the hints of a scientific method 
found in earlier thinkers, and with the hints and impulses he may 
have got from contemporaries, especially by his intimate relations 
with St. Simon and his school. Perhaps the most interesting testi- 





* Auguste Comte et le Philosophie Positive. Par H. Lirrr&. Paris: Ha- 
chette. 
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mony he gives is that which shows how early, how firmly, and how 
broadly the conception of his scheme was seized and developed by 
Comte himself; and how the massive generalizations of the later por- 
tions of the ‘* Philosophie,” so rich in facts thoroughly mastered and 
grouped, were the fruit, wholly, of the reading and meditation of his 
early years: for, after the publication of his first writings, Comte 
resolutely refused to read any contemporary literature whatever, or 
even to post himself in the advance of the sciences he expounded. 
This ‘‘ cerebral hygiene,’ however essential to the singleness and 
continuity of his great work, is well shown by his critic to have been 
persisted in long after it became a positive harm; and to have been 
the occasion of a large part of the intolerant dogmatism and the 
irritable self-assertion so marked in his later years. 

A long and very curious chapter in this volume is given to an 
account of the attack of insanity under which Comte suffered at the 
age of twenty-eight, — so violent, that only the great courage, good 
sense, and watchfulness of his wife saved him from suicide, after 
liberating him from the exasperating confinement of the mad-house. 
Madame Comte appears to great advantage in this memoir.* For 
some reason not manifest, her husband’s family never acknowledged 
her cordially, and tried to set her aside entirely, in claiming jurisdic- 
tion over him in his malady; but, with prompt decision, she got the 
right medical counsel, and assumed the hazardous charge, gallantly 
and successfully, like a loyal wife. But the philosopher, in his per- 
sonal relations, could never tolerate any will other than his own. 
He chafed for years under the shrewd and resolute domestic adminis- 
tration by which she managed his scant finances ; with indiscretion 
equal to his ingratitude, he spoke in his correspondence (with Mr. 
Mill and others) of his domestic grievances; and when, with steady 
good sense, she remonstrated against the publication of the extraordin- 
ary preface to the sixth volume of his ‘* Philosophy ” (1842), in which 
he assaulted the whole scientific administration he depended on for 
office and salary, he charged her with joining the party of his enemies ; 
and the dispute led to a separation, which was one of the crosses and 
scandals of his later life. Yet he spoke of her always as a woman of 
superior mind and character: he voluntarily increased, as she volun- 
tarily diminished, his annual allowance for her support, as_ his 





* An ex parte account, as we learn from Mr. Lewes, and sharply opposed by 
the counter-statement of Robinet. 
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resources varied; she steadily refused to allow any statement or 
complaint from her to be used to his disadvantage, in a letter which 
is a model in dignity and propriety of style; and after his death she 
chose in honor to discharge the moderate debt that made his only 
bequest. 

A large part of the volume is taken up with correspondence, always 
giving Comte’s side of it alone, on various matters of interest, per- 
sonal or intellectual. That with Mr. Mill—taken in connection 
with the very seasonable service which his English friends were 
able to render at the time of his official discharge — is especially in- 
teresting. But these letters add little to our knowledge of his views, 
and lose whatever value might have been given by showing the other 
side of the discussion. Indeed, the biographical interest of the book 
is everywhere sacrificed to an unsatisfactory theory and an awkward 
execution. J. H. A. 


WE confess to having taken up the Duke of Argyll’s “ Reign of 
Law ” * with a shade of prejudice, half expecting to find in it an argu- 
ment for some foregone conclusion, —an attempt, like McCosh’s, to. 
get a basis for Scotch Presbyterianism in the nature of things; or 
else, a sort of ** Butler’s Analogy,” more intensely Calvinized, under 
aristocratic auspices, and with a certain official sanction, like that 
which the Earl of Shaftesbury gives to the narrow Anglican evangeli- 
calism. But any such lurking prejudice does injustice to the writer. 
The Duke of Argyll is a man of near forty-five, a statesman of some 
experience, a writer of considerable eminence on such practical mat- 
ters as geology and political economy, and a very respectable authority 
in some departments of natural history. Mr. Lewes, in the “ Fort- 
nightly,” contrasting and disparaging his main argument, yet admits, 
that, in his chapter on ** The Wings of Birds,” he has made an ori- 
ginal contribution to the naturalist’s library of facts, intelligently seen. 
And, while the lines of thought he draws may be meant as the out- 
works of defence to an obnoxious creed, the book itself is a fair and 
mauly exposition of a view perfectly legitimate in the philosophical 
discussions of the day. 

“The Reign of Law” comes in collision with the prevailing drift 
of the scientific mind in these three especial points: first, in inter- 





* The Reign of Law. By the Duke or Arcyii. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 
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preting what we call natural law as a condition of the acts of an 
intelligent Will; second, in the assertion of something ‘‘ spontane- 
ous,” a real province of free-will, in the acts of the human mind; 
third, in the vindication of the argument from design,* in the inter- 
pretation of nature. Each of these points, as here presented, though 
against the present fashion of scientific thinking, is not only fair 
ground for philosophical discussion, but is necessarily opened as soon 
as the existence of God is admitted, not merely as a matter of be- 
lief, but even of speculation. Deism, as De Quincey has well said, is 
understood to admit the very least that can be included in the belief 
of a God; but Theism is understood as including very much more, 
—‘‘the belief in God as a moral governor of the world, for ex- 
ample.” The laws of which science informs us give us simply the 
‘* sequences of phenomena,” and, as included in these, the properties 
of the elements which are grouped to form the world. But every 
single fact which science attempts to explain, implies the grouping and 
co-working of many laws; and their intelligent co-ordination must 
be expounded (if at all) by another philosophy than that which deals 
with the phenomena merely as such. In qualification of the merely 
naturalistic definition of law, the analysis in the first chapter of this 
book is comprehensive and just. 

Any person well instructed as to the real facts of nature must 
shrink from carrying to its last results the argument from “ final 
causes.” As Mr. Lewes asks, How does this argument hold, when 
we find the development of cancer-cells going on by the same laws 
of organic growth that built up the nobler life they so cruelly ravage 
and destroy? and no one will be so bold as to attempt the answer. 
Faith cuts the knot which theory never can untie. Patience, trust, 
and love can, and in fact do, reconcile themselves to those natural 
evils which our best philosophy of ‘* morbid growths” can hold up 
only as matters of curiosity, or else of horror. Faith, we know, can 
make no claim to the forbearance or the respect of science on its 
own ground. But it occupies different ground. Its province is to 
assert the postulates of a philosophy that is to satisfy the conscience 
and heart, as well as the understanding. And, in regarding the 
universe and human life as a whole, we are entitled to the benefit of 





* Which it distinguishes from final causes ; this latter implying a knowledge 
of the.ultimate motive of the Creator, which the huraan mind can no way pre- 
tend to. 
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all those analogies in detail, which show how Law, in human things, 
is only (so to speak) the raw material for Will to work on. 

Again, in interpreting the facts of the outward world, there is a 
difference between claiming to understand the ultimate purpose, or 
** final cause,” of the creation, and tracing in special instances the 
marks of intelligent design. Science is inestimable and strong in 
tracing the course by which things came to be as they are: it is 
worthless and weak in attempting more than a simple co-ordination 
of the facts. Mr. Spencer, in some very interesting and curious 
chapters of his ** Principles of Biology,” undertakes to show how the 
fuuctions of the liver may have been specialized, from a general 
function of excretion existing in a diffused state in the blood and in 
other organs ; and how the complex digestive organs of ruminating 
animals may have been developed, under the conditions of ‘‘ natural 
selection ” and * struggle for existence,” from a stomach as simple as 
a dog’s; that is, he traces, with great subtilty, the line of analogy, 
or similarity of function, and suggests an actual order of facts to 
correspond. This business of the scientific understanding is very 
entertaining, and perfectly fair, as far as it goes; but, so far from pre- 
tending to account for facts, its postulate is that, at bottom, there is 
no accounting for them. ‘To trace, however curiously, the path of 
creative intelligence, is certainly no help towards dispensing with that 
intelligence. No sane mind pretends to explain the way in which it 
works ; but no wildest conjecture of anthropomorphism is so insane 
as that which finds any satisfaction in the theory, that impersonal 
Force, working upward from “ undifferentiated” elements of things, 
accomplishes the facts without any directing intelligence at all. Not 
that Mr. Spencer himself says as much, but sometimes his arguments 
seem to mean it. And there is always a class of unreflecting 
persons, who will understand them so. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory —the favorite one among the naturalists 
of the present day — appears to ‘* co-ordinate” a larger range and 
greater variety of facts than any other; and so is accepted by some 
minds as if it were a real help in accounting for the facts themselves. 
Mr. Darwin himself says, that, logically, it ought to account for all 
organic forms by development from two—perhaps one—of the 
very simplest. But the theory hides two assumptions: first, that 
there is an enormous spontaneous impulse, wholly unaccounted for, 
towards unlimited variety of development, held in check only (not 
created) by the ** conditions of existence ” to which living organisms 
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must conform; and, secondly, a tendency, equally spontaneous and 
unaccounted for, towards the prodigious complication of structure, 
which we find in the higher forms of organization. Let us take a 
single example. Professor Tyndall, in his recent lectures on Sound, 
after describing the curious structure of the ear, so well known in 
our popular anatomies and natural theologies, mentions the recent dis- 
covery of what he describes as a “lute” of three thousand strings, — 
an apparatus of inconceivable delicacy, afloat in the watery sub- 
stance of the inner ear, and designed, apparently, to convey to the 
nerve the varieties of pitch in sound. Certainly no one will pretend 
that any conceivable law of ‘ natural selection ” or advantage in the 
struggle of existence, can help us to imagine, much less account 
for, the process by which this amazing instrument was devised, 
and put where it was wanted. Not that ‘* faith” can account for it, 
either; but ‘‘faith” distinctly challenges and denies any assertion 
which seems to imply, that it could have come about without a con- 
scious purpose somewhere, and a plastic skill, or that we have no 
right to say it was meant to be so. If science ever seems to make 
that assertion, science itself refutes it by its constant discovery of 
facts, exhibiting higher and higher degrees of that shaping intelli- 
gence, which, without any thought of conceiving or comprehending it, 
we ascribe to God. 

We have followed the line of thought, not of illustration, of the 
book before us. Its interest to the intelligent reader will be not any 
special profundity of argument or novelty of view,—to which it 
makes no pretension; but that it attempts to state the familiar argu- 
ment from design, — as distinct from that of final causes, which it 
does not attempt,— under the conditions demanded by the present 
state of scieuce. One chapter, that on the power of flight in birds, 
we have already spoken of. Another, equally curious and beauti- 
ful, reasons against the limitations of the Darwinian theory, from 
the facts gathered respecting the very interesting group of humming- 
birds. Of these exquisite creatures, four hundred and thirty species 
have been registered and described, — each, so far as the habits of the 
bird are concerned, as distinct from every other as goats and sheep ; 
while the whole group is confined to the single continent of America. 
Between some of them the difference is so slight as a crimson tuft, 
perhaps, instead of one blue or green; yet, with these delicate boun- 
daries, there is no crossing of breed, or confusion of species. The 
facts, which are set forth with some fulness, are employed by the 
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author, — first, to show that delight in beauty and variety of color 
(which can have no supposable advantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence) is as much a purpose in creation as mere utility of function ; 
and, secondly, to show how far he accepts the theory in question, — 
since he holds, not that each species of humming-bird is an independ- 
ent creation, but that they are intentional modifications of the origi- 
nal type, hatched in the ordinary way, under special conditions, and 
thenceforth separate and distinct. Scientifically, the thought is a little 
confused ; but here, where we are all out of our depth, poetry is per- 
haps as true as science, and a good deal more attractive. Even if we 
have to invent a génie or fairy of the humming-birds, commissioned 
to indulge its loveliest dreams or its queerest fancy in those quaint, 
mobile forms, it is, after all, no wilder untruth than the idol which 
some have made of that bleak abstraction, *‘ the Unknowable.” The 
*¢ Force, on which all things depend,” — if we undertake to sum up a 
little part of what that phrase implies, — must include not ess, but 
rather more, than what our arguments for natural theism have im- 
plied, in speaking of the Wisdom, the Skill, the Forethought, the 
living Providence, the intelligent Purpose, the sovereign Will, of 
God. J. H. A. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


Tue Addresses and Speeches included in Mr. Winthrop’s volume* 
are arranged chronologically, and without reference to the subjects of 
which they treat; but for our present purpose they may be classified 
under two distinct heads, —the first comprising the political speeches ; 
and the second, and much the larger division, consisting of commemo- 
rative and miscellaneous addresses. Of the speeches under the first 
head, we do not propose to speak in detail. Many of the questions 
discussed in them have ceased to be of practical interest, while they 
are still of too recent importance to be calmly considered now. It is 
enough to observe, that they are uniformly characterized by boldness, 
frankness, and courtesy, and by an unfaltering love of country. How- 
ever much any one may have differed with Mr. Winthrop, no honest 
opponent can fail to bear witness to the ability and dignity with 
which he advocated the views he had deliberately adopted and firmly 
held, and to the spotless purity of his motives. To the consideration 





* Addresses and Speeches on Various Occasions, from 1852 to 1867. By 
Rosert C. WintuRop. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1867. 8vo, pp. xiii, 725. 
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of every question he brought a ripe and various scholarship; his 
arguments are clearly and strongly stated ; the style is smooth, com- 
pact, and polished; and nowhere is there a better presentation of the 
@ctrines and policy of the political party of which he was so distin- 
guished an ornament. As illustrations of one phase of our recent 
political history, they must possess a permanent interest and value 
not easily exaggerated. 

Turning now from the political discussions, — which cover, indeed, 
only a hundred and fifty pages of Mr. Winthrop’s volume, —to the 
more attractive field of literary endeavor, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the variety and interest of the topics embraced in the re- 
maining pages. The obligations and responsibilities of educated 
men; the precious memory of the founders of New England, of the 
fathers of the Revolution, and of the historians and scholars who, in 
our own time, have illustrated and adorned American literature; the 
needs and prospects of American agriculture; the history of music 
in New England; the necessity of a more systematic organization of 
our local charities; the claims of the citizen soldier in a period 
of civil strife; the importance of the religious instruction of the 
young, and of a wider circulation of religious books; the various 
relations of luxury and the fine arts; and the worth of Christianity 
as a remedy for social and political evils, — these, and such as these, 
are the themes which he has touched only to elucidate and embellish. 
Many of the addresses, it is true, are extremely brief, covering not 
more than five or six printed pages, and presenting only a single 
aspect of the subject to which they relate; but all are suggestive, 
and several are careful, elaborate, and well-nigh exhaustive discus- 
sions. 

In dealing with subjects so various and so dissimilar as these, Mr. 
Winthrop exhibits in a high degree the versatility of power, the 
ready command of his resources, and the aptness of illustration, 
which might naturally have been anticipated as the fruit of his long 
and brilliant career in our State Legislature and in Congress. 
Joined with these are a ripeness of scholarship and a familiarity with 
general literature too seldom exhibited in this country by the suc-— 
cessful statesman or politician. While there is never any thing like 
a pedantic display, we everywhere find the rich traces of early and 
later study of the Greek and Roman classics, of a wide acquaintance 
with English literature, and of careful research in our own annals, 
and among our own early writers as well as their more distinguished 
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successors. Even the shorter speeches are productions of more than 
ordinary ability; and are marked by good taste, simplicity, and di- 
rectness, and by a just appreciation of the special demands of time 
and place. ; 

Perhaps the most striking and eloquent piece in the collection is 
the address delivered at the inauguration of the statue of Franklin 
in Boston, on the 17th of September, 1856. On more than one pre- 
vious occasion, Mr. Winthrop had spoken, in terms of warm eulogy, 
of the character and services of ‘* the Great Bostonian ;” and it is 
to a suggestion in his lecture on Archimedes and Franklin, before 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, in November, 
1853, that the city of Boston is indebted for the fine statue of Frank- 
lin now in front of the City Hall. The inauguration of this statue 
was made the occasion of a general tribute to the memory of Frank- 
lin, by the citizens and municipal authorities of his birthplace; and 
Mr. Winthrop was very properly invited to deliver the principal 
address. The oration which he pronounced in accordance with this 
request is one of the best productions of its class, and presents a care- 
ful and discriminating portraiture of Franklin’s character, viewed 
under the fourfold aspect of a mechanic, a philosopher, a states- 
man, and an ambassador. With the skill of a consummate artist 
thoroughly interested in his work, Mr. Winthrop seizes upon the 
salient events in each period of Franklin’s crowded career; and, 
blending them all in a rapid and harmonious narrative, traces that 
career from its humble beginning to its conspicuous close, dwelling on 
those incidents only which are best adapted to illustrate the real great- 
ness of Franklin. As a sketch of his life and character, there is noth- 
ing, so far as we know, within the same number of pages, which can 
be compared with it for brilliancy and power; and, if Mr. Win- 
throp had done nothing else, this address would be enough to estab- 
lish his place among our most accomplished orators. It is a more 
durable monument than the most skilfully fashioned bronze, and is 
alike honorable to the orator and to the subject of his eulogy. 

Next in interest and importance to this address we are iuclined to 
“put the admirable and scholarly discourse on ‘“‘ The Obligations and 
Responsibilities of Educated Men in the use of the Tongue and of 
the Pen,” delivered before the Alumni of Harvard College, in 1852. 
In this discourse Mr. Winthrop justly maintains, that, * when false 
sentiments and mischievous notions prevail on any subject,” it is the 
educated men in the community who, “in their various avocations 
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and professions, are mainly responsible for their existence. They 
are responsible for what they say, and for what they leave unsaid ; 
for opinions which they take part in establishing, and for opinions 
which they take no part in overthrowing.” In proceeding to illus- 
trate and enforce this thesis, he pauses for a moment to consider 
what an immense increase of power the spoken and the written word 
have gained by modern inventions and modern institutions, when 
compared with the limited “* means which the ancients enjoyed for 
instructing, controlling, and marshallin?” public opinion ; and, after 
speaking at length of the added responsibilities which these changes 
impose on the educated men of the present age, closes with an ear- 
nest appeal to his hearers to do something to advance the interests 
and extend the reputation of the college to which they owed so 
much. 

Scarcely inferior in ability to this address, and characterized by 
the same high tone, is the address before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Boston, April 7th, 1859, entitled ‘* Christianity, 
neither sectarian nor sectional, the great Remedy for Social and 
Political Evils.” Written in the interest of no sect or denomination, 
it sets forth, in strong, clear, and manly terms, the need of ‘ more 
true Christian spirit, principle, and motive in all the various affairs, 
transactions, and enterprises of the world we live in,” — in religion, 
morals, business, politics, and the various social amusements. On 
all these points, Mr. Winthrop speaks wisely and well, and with the 
impressiveness of thorough conviction. 

Similar in its general tone and character, and equally deserving of 
high praise, is the address on “ Luxury and the Fine Arts, in some 
of their Moral and Historical Relations,” first delivered in Baltimore, 
in May, 1859, before the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
afterward repeated in Boston, in aid of a fund for the erection of an 
equestrian statue of Washington. It is a rather discursive, but strik- 
ing and eloquent, discussion of the effects of luxurious tastes and 
habits on the individual and the community ; closing with an exhaus- 
tive consideration of the question, ‘‘ Whether our own land and 
our own condition of society do not afford ample opportunity for the 
enjoyment and encouragement of the fine arts, without danger to 
liberty, and without just liability to the charge of furthering and fos- 
tering a pernicious and poisonous luxury ?” 

Of the remaining addresses, perhaps the best is the interesting his- 
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torical sketch of the progress of musical taste and education in New 
England, delivered at the opening of the Musical Festival in Boston, 
in May, 1897. Cc. C. 8. 


Tue Massacuusetts Historicar Society is the oldest of our his- 
torical societies; and, from the first, it has done its full share in pro- 
moting the objects for which it was incorporated. The thirty-seven 
volumes of its Collections, and the seven volumes of its Proceedings, 
have been compiled with ra#® judgment; and together they form a 
reference library, to which every student of our earlier or later annals 
must have frequent and satisfactory recourse.. The most recent 
volume bearing the imprint of the Society comprises the Proceedings 
from January, 1866, to April, 1867;* and, like several of the later 
volumes, has been mainly edited by Mr. Charles Deane, one of the 
ablest and best known of our American antiquaries. Beside the rec- 
ord of the monthly meetings, and of the special meeting held in com- 
memoration of Mr. Sparks, the volume contains several papers of 
much interest and value. First among these in the order of publi- 
cation is an able, elaborate, and well-considered essay, by Professor 
Parker, on “* The Origin, Organization, and Influence of the Towns 
of New England,” written with great clearness and force, and ex- 
hibiting much careful research. Next in order is a ** Memoir of Pres- 
ident Quincy,” by the Rev. Dr. Walker, covering nearly seventy-five 
pages,.and presenting a most admirable sketch of the life and char- 
acter of that remarkable man. Lucid in statement and dispassionate 
in tone, it is characterized throughout by that calm, practical wisdom 
which is found in every production of Dr. Walker’s pen, and is 
in all respects a model biography. Another paper of more than or- 
dinary interest is Mr. Amory’s ‘ Vindication of General Sullivan 
from the Misrepresentations of Mr. Bancroft, in the ninth volume of 
his History of the United States ; ” and there is also an interesting 
paper on “‘ The Early Painters and Engravers of New England,” by 
Mr. W. H. Whitmore. The volume also contains a reprint of Wheel- 
wright’s famous ‘‘ Fast-day Sermon,” preached in 1636; ‘* Bacon’s 
and Ingram’s Proceedings ;” and several other documents, of scarcely 
inferior interest. As a whole, it is one of the best and most interesting 
of the miscellaneous volumes published by the Society. c.c.s. 





* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1866-1867. Published 
at the charge of the Peabody Fund. Boston: Published for the Society, by 
Wiggin & Lunt. 1867. 8vo, pp. 524. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SLAVERY is dead, to begin with. So might some American Dick- 
ens begin a new * Carol,” and summon the spirits of freedom — past, 
present, and future —to tell the story of what might have been, what 
is, and what may be, the lot of our Southern freedmen. That there 
is no doubt about the death of slavery, is clear enough; since, other- 
wise, how account for the appearance of its ghost, which rises be- 
fore us in such books as the volume of * Slave Songs”? * Probably, 
Professor Allen would disclaim the réle we have thus assigned him, 
and deny that the ghostly presence comes at his bidding. But it is 
there, nevertheless ; and few persons will take up these Songs with- 
out soon feeling, that they are not only learning the hymns and tunes 
which these people sang, but are also reading the ‘‘ crushed hopes, 
keen sorrow, and dull, daily misery which covered them as hopelessly 
as the fog from the rice swamps.” The negro ‘“ Spirituals,” or 
‘** Shout Songs,” brought together in the volume before us, show the 
utter worthlessness of the slaveholders’ plea, that the blacks, though 
wisely kept in ignorance respecting ‘‘ secular” knowledge, were yet 
instructed in religion, and had the gospel preached to them. What 
sort of a religion slavery taught, and what this Southern gospel was, 
has never been revealed so clearly as in these *“‘ Slave Songs,” — thé 
fossil remains of the slave-epoch in our national history. One is 
inclined, at first, to smile, upon meeting with many of the words and 
phrases with which these songs abound. It is hard to recognize the 
reverence of the Hebrew, ‘*O Jehovah!” in the negro’s ‘ Jehoviah, 
hallelujah ;” and we can hardly help laughing, in comparing the sub- 
lime opening of the twenty-third psalm, with the ridiculous translation 
in the “ Sperichils ” of ** De Lord is perwide.” The meaningless re- 
frain, so common in the shout songs of ‘ Roll, Jordan,” reminds us 
of the comic, rather than the sacred, poem concerning that ancient 
stream ; while the Scriptural quotations and allusions make such ludi- 
crous patchwork, as almost to destroy the real pathos of many of their 
peculiar versions and idioms. But the impression, on the whole, 
which these songs leave on the mind, is one of sadness, and not of 

mirth ; and the description which the woman “ Molsy” gives in the 
_ preface of her sister’s experience in searching for religion, may be 








* Slave Songs of the United States. New York: A. Simpson & Co., 1867. 
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applied to the slaves as a class: ‘‘ Couldn’t fin’ dat leetle ting — hunt 
for ’em — huntin’ all de time.” 

Merely to describe the book, belongs to the department of adver- 
tising ; and criticism finds little scope in so unique a production as 
this.* Its value as a contribution to musical literature, is certainly 
very great. Not that we should like to see Mrs. Kemble’s suggestion 
carried out, and the “fortune of an opera” made by the “ skilful 
adaptation ” of these melodies. The ‘¢ Shout Songs” of the American 
freedmen will take their own place, as most original and unique 
specimens of what, for want of a more exact phrase, we must term 
ballad music. ‘Too fragmentary to be called ballads in the ordinary 
meaning of that word, they are yet genuine products of what, if we 
were Germans and theologians, we might call the ballad-making 
consciousness. For confirmation of this view of the ‘¢ Sperichils,” we 
refer the reader to page xvii. of Professor Allen’s preface, where the 
method of their composition is discussed. It is difficult for a reviewer 
to add much to the valuable explanations which this preface contains, 
or indeed to offer any criticism on the book itself. We were struck, 
when at Port Royal, with the peculiar mode of beating time in the 
*¢ shout,” of which we find no mention in this work. Instead of clap- 
ping the hands in unison with the accented parts of the measure, the 
singers uniformly beat the time im syncopation ; i.e. striking the hands 
together immediately after the accented notes were sung. 4H. G. S. 


Mr. TucKERMAN’Ss crowded and valuable book f presents a multitude 
of attractions for the large class who are interested in the subject which 





* We copy the following memoranda from a private note : — 

‘‘ The words in the succession of verses of No’s. 17 and 19, are quite char- 
acteristic. Those of 17, I arranged with some care. 26 I think remarkably 
sweet, and no doubt it is genuine. 29 is very odd. 33 is characteristic; 
also 47. 48 is especially worth noticing. The wide range, geographical and 
in variations, of 93 (45) and 22 (100) is very interesting. Very interesting 
pieces are also 10, 38, 74, 75, 82, 87, 89, 98, 102, 112; and all the Tennes- 
see and Louisiana ones, particularly 132 and 133. I wish the book were 
more handsomely got up: it was hurried, and then printed on inferior paper, 
so as to make the price Jess than announced, — I think, a mistake.” 

+ Book of the Artists: American Artist Life, comprising Biographical and 
Critical sketches of American Artists ; preceded by an Historical Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Artin America. By Henry T. Tuckerman. With an 
Appendix containing an Account of Notable Pictures and Private Collections. 
Royal 8vo, p. 639. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son, 1867. 
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it treats. It is a history of American art, embodied in a connected 
series of biographical sketches of American artists, including between 
two and three hundred names. The author has lingered over his 
theme with a fond fidelity of research which nothing of importance 
has escaped. He brings to his task a nature richly endowed with the 
love of the beautiful and good, a mind stored with the fruits of a va- 
ried and sedulous culture, a heart and memory full of the cherished 
results of zsthetic studies and of life-long friendships with artists. 
The work abounds with racy and genial anecdotes ; with romantic inci- 
dents and descriptions ; with distinct portraitures of original charac- 
ters; with careful discussions of the nature and rise of art, with 
sound and stimulative patriotic sentiment, and with winsome ac- 
counts of that leisurely life of observation, meditation, and refined 
ideal pursuits, which is as yet so little cultivated by our emulous and 
utilitarian people. 

It would be easy to cite from Mr. Tuckerman’s book examples of 
carelessness in style, of vague rhetoric, of loose or diffuse thought, and 
feeble moralizing. But these are exceptional faults, and compara- 
tively so trifling, as not much to alloy the hearty praise we are glad to 
give to a work which is, as a whole, so instructive, so genial, so 
elevated, and so timely. Let all who are interested in the cause of 
fine culture in America place this excellent ‘* Book of the Artists ” on 
their tables. W. RB. a: 





A FEW interesting facts of domestic life in the royal homes of 
Egypt and Turkey are given in Miss Lott’s latest book ;* but, as a 
whole, her revelations are neither new nor valuable. She has no 
skill in description, and spoils her pictures of palace and garden 
by tedious multiplication of details. She has a quick eye for the 
materials of dress, but no power of showing the person who wears 
the dress. Perhaps those queens and favorites of the harem have 
really no character: they certainly have none in Miss Lott’s pages. 
The heroine of the book is the author of the book; yet it does not 
appear that she did much or that she suffered much. She frequently 
mentions her ‘ sensitiveness ” and her “delicacy,” and notices affronts 
offered to her high-born dignity. That refinement, however, does not 





* Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople. By EmMme.ine Lott, late Gov- 
erness to His Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of His Highness Ishmael 
Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, authoress of “ Nights in the Harem.” Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 12mo, pp. 357. 
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appear in her allusions and her epithets, which are often strangely 
indelicate ; in her account of the furniture of the rooms, and espe- 
cially in her constant talk about the ‘ eunuchs,” — * phantoms of 
humanity,” ‘‘spectres of humanity,” as she calls them constantly, 
while she more than once says that they hold criminal relations with 
the women that they guard, and become the fathers of numerous 
children. There is no evidence, in Miss Lott’s volume, of any pecu- 
liar delicacy of feeling, or any large culture. She writes indifferent 
English ; connects singular nouns with plural verbs; says ‘‘ us Euro- 
peans,” instead of ** we Europeans ;” and jumbles her pronouns in 
annoying confusion. No Jew or Greek ever talked in Egypt, as she 
makes a Jew and a Greek talk with her in the car, when she goes up 
from Alexandria to Cairo; and the cheat is incautiously revealed by 
the words ‘*‘ kind reader,” which slip into the Jew’s remarks. From 
the small portion of the face shown in Miss Lott’s portrait, in the 
frontispiece, we should judge that her fears of being violently adopted 
among the favorites of the pacha’s harem, were quite groundless. 
There is no intimation that any of the wives or damsels in the palaces 
were jealous of the Enuglishwoman’s beauty. Miss Lott ought to 
have some Irish blood in her veins, as she calls the young boy-prince 
‘‘ the very prototype” of his deceased grandfather; and speaks of the 
wholesale massacre of the Memlooks as their ‘‘ decimation.” 

The short closing chapter of the volume sums up the iniquities of 
harem life, and pronounces a damning sentence upon the conduct and 
conversation of the caged beauties. But that chapter has no con- 
nection with any thing that has been told in the accounts of the daily 
life, which are rather suggestive of vanity and laziness, than of 
immorality. There are no pictures of intrigue and licentiousness in 
the actual story of Miss Lott’s observations, — no such tales of love, 
jealousy, and sensual indulgence, as we find in the stories of Parisian 
life, or the disclosures of the convent. The only chapter of intrigue 
' in the book is in the highly colored narrative of an Italian count’s 
daring stratagem in penetrating the palace of Mehemet Ali, in 
woman’s clothes, and its half-tragic result. 

The substance of what Miss Lott tells us is, that Ishmael Pacha, 
the ruler of Egypt, is very rich and very rapacious ; that his palaces 
and steamboats are very splendid; that his three wives and their 
attendants have a great many jewels, and silks in profusion ; that the 
boy-prince of half a dozen years is good-humored and bright, but 
cruel, grasping, and vindictive ; that the Nubian black nurse is a cun- 
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ning and malignant devil, deserving her name of “ Shaytan;” that 
they are all afraid of poison in the harem; that the women of Con- 
stantinople have more freedom than the women of Cairo; that Ger- 
man-Jew bankers, in the East, are probably knaves; that a spot 
of kohl on the forehead is a “‘ sectarian sign;” that loaves of bread 
are sometimes broken over the heads of princes, for a reason which 
she does not know; that the Egyptian royal children are very fond 
of raw fruit and vegetables; and that ‘“‘ Baksheesh” is chief among 
the ** Princes.” She fails to make harem life attractive to the reader ; 
and yet she fails to show it as peculiarly repulsive. When we con- 
sider the opportunity of the author, the book must be called a very 
poor one. C. H. B. 
























VERY comical, and very capital too, are Mr. Harte’s volume of 
fugitive newspaper sketches ;* and it is fortunate that such clever 
imitations were not left to perish, but will gain the wide fame that 
Carleton’s press can give them. Mr. Harte must be a very pleasant 
companion. Thomas Starr King, to whose memory the volume is 
dedicated, must have found the society of so genial a humorist a 
large compensation for the loss of his New-England home and friends. 
In this instance, California has not given us coarse or boisterous wit ; 
and there is nothing to offend refined tastes. 

The first half of the volume is made up of * condensed novels,” — 
short imitations of the style of the popular writers of fiction, — 
Cooper, Lever, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Wood, Dumas, Bulwer, Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronté, Guy Livingstone, Maryatt, T. S. Arthur, Wilkie 
Collins, Victor Hugo, Michelet, Sala, —all of which are so well 
done, that it is hard to tell which is best. The other half of the 
volume is equally divided between ‘* Civic Sketches” and ‘ Legends 
and Tales.” These last, if less finished than the stories of Irving, 
are not less rich in sportive fancy. The legends of Monte Diablo | 
and of the Devil’s Point will compare with the legends of Rip Van 
Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. The story of the Ruins of San Fran- 
cisco might well have been written by the author of the Man without 
a Country, and is quite as accurate in its dates and facts as the 
stories of that writer. A Night at Wingdom shows that the humor- 
ist can be pathetic when he chooses. The Ogress of Silver Land is 





























* Condensed Novels and other Papers. 
1867. 12mo, pp. 307. 


By F. Bret Harte. New York, 
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as good as some of the tales of the “‘ Arabian Nights.” Waiting for 
the Ship is a cabinet picture. 

The pictorial illustrations by Frank Bellew are not positively bad ; 
but they are not good enough for such choice sketches, which are 
worthy to employ the pencil of Darley or Eytinge. The book itself 
is more picturesque than its pictures. Cx H. B. 


Tue veteran author and renowned missionary, William Ellis, in 
revisiting Madagascar, to explain the objects of the London Missionary 
Society, and arrange the different fields of labor, has laid the religious 
public again under obligation,* as by his ‘‘ Polynesian Researches ” 
and “ Three Visits to Madagascar.” But this time it is to exult over 
an accomplished work; to gather in the harvest he had helped to 
sow ; to consecrate churches whose corner-stone had been laid in the 
blood of martyrs. When he reached this island in 1862, Radama IT. 
had replaced the terrible persecutions of his idolatrous mother with 
friendship, if not favoritism, for Christian teachers. He was not a 
Christian himself; but anxious to hear, thoroughly humane, and only 
too zealous in introducing European customs among his half-civilized 
subjects. With the single exception of occasional intoxication, — to 
which foreigners tempted him, and which he deplored as deeply as 
any one; and a desire to carry out his own views, without regard to 
the advice of his counseliors, — Radama, showed a noble character for 
an hereditary sovereign nurtured by such unfavorable influences. He 
listened to all grievances, redressed all wrongs, was, gentle to the 
poor, devoted hours to personal improvement, and beftitaded, heartily, 
all who desired the religious elevation of his people, whether Protes- 
tants or Catholics. But an obnoxious measure, in which he persisted, 
agaiust all remonstrance, —in fact, the authorization of duelling, — 
prompted his assassination, by the orders of his prime minister, who, 
not long after, for his arrogant assumption of power, was driven into 
exile, Queen Rabodo reigning with more limited sway than any sov- 
ereign before. 

The sudden murder of so mild and worthy a prince as Radama II. 
does not promise much for the perpetuity of authority in Madagascar. 
The abundance of foreign wines, during the abolition of impost duties 
has assailed the self-indulgent native on his weak side: nothing but 





* Madagascar Revisited. By Rev. W1itt1aAm Exuis. London: Murray, 1867. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen. 
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the moral energy of the gospel, as Mr. Ellis remarks, can save this 
interesting race from extinction. Outwardly, our religion has made 
amazing progress in Madagascar. During these four years, the native 
Christians have more than doubled, and the communicants increased 
tenfold. Mr. Ellis now numbers eighteen thousand fellow-believers, 
under seven English missionaries and ninety-five native teachers. 
A fresh opportunity is now offered to this easily moulded race, of 
entering on that course of intelligent activity, which will give them a 
permanent place among the nations of the earth. F. W. H. 


‘‘ CHRISTIANITY among the New Zealanders” * is the title given 
by the Bishop of Waiapu to his eulogy of the mission among a war- 
like race of natives, who are doomed to disappear from the face of the 
earth. Bishop Williams has purposely excluded from his narrative 
the general information about these little-visited islands which would 
have rendered his book a valuable contribution to the geography of 
the world; and surely we did not need to see, at this late stage of the 
work, that Christian missionaries have shown the most admirable 
heroism, endurance, and self-sacrifice. His method of vindicating the 
wisdom of this particular mission will satisfy none who have enter- 
tained any rational doubt. Nobody doubts that there have been 
instances of remarkable conversions; that whole villages have en- 
gaged in church services with the greatest apparent solemnity; that 
savage conflicts have been many times prevented by missionary in- 
fluence. Unquestionably, the same number of devoted, energetic, 
educated ministers would have produced marked results wherever 
they had labored together. These Maori were very probably ignorant 
of any principles of religion when the apostolic Marsden first appeared 
among them, — cannibals in time of war, and passionately interested 
in warlike feuds; though we have never been able to find any thing 
that justified the missionary statement, of their being more abject 
even than African savages. On the contrary, their first visitors speak 
of them “as vastly superior to any thing you can imagine in a savage 
nation;” and the united, persevering, heroic resistance they have 
made to the invasion of English settlers puts them at least on the 
same level with the Indians of the Far West. Still, twenty years of 
faithful, prayerful labor, resulted in only fifty converts; and, though 





* Christianity among the New Zealanders. 
don, 1866. 


By Bishop W. Wittiams. Lon- 
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afterwards the Scriptures in their own languages were eagerly wel- 
comed, gratuitous schools well atteuded, and spacious churches erected 
as the free-will offerings of the natives, we look in vain for evidence 
that the people had been cured of their warlike propensities, had 
entered resolutely upon civilized habits of life,—in a word, were 
rescued from the extinction which threatens a feeble race in contact 
with one of more power. The Bishop’s defence is, that nothing has 
befallen this mission but what the Christian Church has had to endure 
elsewhere ; that these outbursts of fiendish fighting and these inva- 
sions of intriguing Jesuits are no novel devices of Satan: — all of 
which may be readily granted, without our being satisfied that the 
New-Zealand sacrifice of money and life was the wisest that could 


have been made, or its well-known results all that could have been 
asked. F. W. H. 


TuHE gorilla-discoverer, in his book on ‘‘ Equatorial Africa,” fared 
very badly: the narrative was so strangely confused as to the differ- 
ent expeditions, the descriptions of new animals were so highly dressed 
up, the tendency to magnify his own exploits was so manifest, that 
the Boston Society of Natural History named his new otter ‘* Myth- 
omys,” in ridicule of Du Chaillu’s inventiveness. The distrust was 
even greater abroad, especially in Germany ; and, with the exception 
of a few men like Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor Owen, an 
overwhelming tide set against him: even the great African explorer, 
Dr. Barth, doubted whether any such journey had been taken; and 
nearly every reflecting person supposed that the narrative had been 
worked up by some over-ingenious person as a sensation story. 

In his new work, *“* A Journey to the Ashango Land,” * Mr. Du 
Chaillu signalizes his triumph by placing on the titlepage a wood-cut 
of the animal Professor Gray had named ‘‘ Mythomys,” whose skele- 
ton now awaits the examination of curious people in England. His 
marvellous statements of the gorilla seem to be confirmed in this 
volume, though many particulars remain unauthenticated. His pur- 
pose, in the new expedition, was to leave nothing unattempted, which 
man could do, to confirm his peculiar views, establish his previous 
discoveries, and gain the whole world to his side. He makes certain 
the existence of a race of dwarf negroes, deep sunken in animalism, 





* A Journey to Ashango Land. By Pavut B. Du Cuartiv. New York: 
Appletons, 1867. 
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and regarded with scorn even by their negro neighbors. There seems 
to be no doubt, too, of the prevalence of cannibalism, as well as slavery 
and polygamy, among the savages whom he visited. It may be re- 
garded as certain, that these unimprovable black races are dying out ; 
that they have no means of protection from epidemics, like small-pox ; 
that, wherever they approach white men, they have gained nothing 
but a speedier extinction; and that, even when partially civilized, if 
left to themselves, they fall back into primitive barbarism. Yet no 
traveller ever received kinder treatment; considering that disease and 
death haunted Du Chaillu’s steps, that his men sometimes appropriated 
even the wives of their entertainers, that many of the native super- 
stitions were openly assailed, and generally with success. His repulse 
from the Ashango Land was owing to a double homicide, committed 
by a careless native in his eagerness to display the superiority of Euro- 
pean arms. Had Du Chaillu consented to surrender the offender, 
according to African ideas of justice, his interesting collections, and 
part even of his journal, would not have perished in a panic-stricken 
retreat. As it was, every calamity was visited upon the brave adven- 
turer: he was nearly drowned at landing; he was nearly killed by 
starvation; was once prostrated by disease; was pierced by a poisoned 
arrow ; was systematically robbed ; and, finally, owed his return to 
England to the pity of a trading vessel, which happened to touch at 
the Fernand Vaz River. F. W. H. 










NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Andrews Norton. 
Abridged Edition. Boston: American Unitarian Association. pp. 584. 
(*‘ This edition contains the whole of the original work, with the exception of 
such portions as might be omitted without essential injury to the force of its 
main argument. The omissions chiefly consist of passages addressed rather to 
the scholar than to the general reader; and they have been the more readily 
made, from the belief that any student who might be desirous of following 
the author in his investigation of the subject in its more obscure, collateral 
developments, might, without much difficulty, obtain a copy of the work in its 
original form.” A list of these omissions is appended. The volume is a hand- 
some and valuable addition to the Association’s excellent library of Unita- 
rian literature.) 
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Prayers of the Ages. Compiled by Caroline S. Whitmarsh. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. pp. 335. (Gathered from very various sources, some of 
them rare and curious, and giving sufficient examples of pagan and Oriental 
piety. The deficiencies appear to be of special prayers from such sources 
as the Jewish liturgy, and of a larger variety from the older English, like the 
very interesting examples on pages 144 and 147; while too much space 
is taken up with long and formal prayers,— some quite conventional and 
commonplace, — of recent composition. Still, in its breadth of devotional 
sympathy, and its absolute freedom from the limits of any religious creed, 
it is unique among similar collections; and in typography and arrangement 
extremely neat.) 

The Theology of the Greek Poets. By W. S. Tyler, Williston Professor 
of Greek in Amherst College. Boston: Draper & Halliday. pp. 365. (The 
most interesting part of this volume, to the general reader, is the outline 
which it gives of the dramatic story of schylus and Sophocles, so strikingly 
illustrative of the subject it treats. The scholar will be disappointed at find- 
ing one-third of the volume taken up with irrelevant, however interesting, 
discussions, — one, a purely theological essay, “The Head of the Church 
Head over all Things;” and the other, a re-arguing of the “ Homeric 
Question” on the familiar ground taken by Colonel Mure. The parallelism 
between the religious ideas of the elder Greek poets and those of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is a little tedious; but has its value to the scientific student of 
opinion, as well as to those who, like the author, seek in it a support to their 
own doctrinal system.) 

History of the People of Israel, to the Death of Moses. (English trans- 
lation.) Edited by Russell Martineau. London: Longmans. (To be re- 
viewed.) 

The Continuity of Religious Development. By David Griffith, London: 
Williams & Norgate. pp. 180. (An earnest and scholarly attempt, in a 
series of sermons addressed to a Christian congregation, to illustrate the 
familiar scientific notion of development, in the history of religious thought 
and institutions.) 

Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. By Henry Ward Beecher. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. pp. 332. 

The History of the Church of God during the period of Revelation. By 
Rev. Charles Colecock Jones, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
8vo. pp. 558. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. H. Drummond, D.D., M.R.I.A. With Me- 
moir by Rev. J. Scott Porter. London: E. T. Whitfield. 12mo. pp. 365. 

Lectures, on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century, de- 
livered in the Mercer-street Church, New York, Jan. 21 to Feb. 21, 1867. 
By Albert Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 451. 

The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. With an Appendix relating to the Hugue- 
nots in America. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 448. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 


Opportunity: a Novel. By Anne Moncure Crane. pp. 336. 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. pp. 420. 

Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz, illustrative of Every-day Life 
and Every-day People. By Charles Dickens. (Diamond Edition.) pp. 
500. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


One Wife too Many; or, Rip Van Brigham. A Tale of Tappan Zee. By 
Edward Hopper. New York: Hurd & Houghton. (In verse.) 16mo, 
pp. 262. 

Waiting for the Verdict. By Rebecca Harding Davis, author of “ Mar- 
gret Howth.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. . 

Into the Light; or, The Jewess. By E. A. O. Boston: Loring. 12mo. 
pp. 322. 

Mabel’s Progress. pp. 168; The Waterdale Neighbors. By the author of 
‘Paul Massie,” &c. pp. 130; Carlyon’s Year. pp. 88; The Tenants of Ma- 
lory. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. pp. 176; Circe; or, Three Acts in the 
Life of an Artist. By Babington White. pp. 146. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


eo 


JUVENILE. 


Grimm’s Goblins, selected from the Household Stories of the Brothers 
Grimm. With Illustrations in Colors, from Cruikshank’s Designs, pp. 111. 

Queer Little People. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With Illustrations. (A 
series of entertaining little stories, some of which have appeared in “ Our 
Young Folks,” beginning with The Hen that Hatched Ducks.) pp. 185. 

Rainbows for Children. Edited by L. Maria Child. With twenty-eight 
Illustrations. 

Snow Berries: a Book for Young Folks. By Alice Cary. With Illustra- 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 206. 

Fairy Bells, and what they tolled us. Translated from the German, by S. 
W. Lander. Boston: Horace B. Fuller. pp. 204. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Slave Songs of the United States. New York: A. Simpson & Co. pp. 
115, 

Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howells, author of “ Venetian Life.” pp. 
320. 

American Notes for General Circulation. By Charles Dickens. pp. 126 
(paper). Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Greek Elements, including the most Useful Roots, Derivatives, and Inflec- 
tions. Compiled by J. H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: Crosby & Ains- 
worth. pp. 4. 

The Sexton’s Tale, and other Poems. By Theodore Tilton. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. pp. 173. (Very pleasing in form, and very slight in sub- 
stance.) 
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The Diary of a Milliner. By Belle Otis. pp. 200. 

The Turk and the Greek: or, Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in 
Turkey and the Isles of Greece. By S. G. W. Benjamin. pp. 268. 

The Philosophy of Eating. By Albert J. Bellows,M.D. pp. 343. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 

The Galin Method of Musical Instruction. By C. H. Farnham. New York: 
American News Company. 8vo. pp. 56. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion. Folio. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

The Hermitage and Other Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. pp. 152. 

The Old Roman World: the Grandeur and Failure of its Civilization. 
By John Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 605. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest. By 
Agnes Strickland. Abridged by the author. Revised and edited by Caro- 
line G. Parker. With Portraits. 12mo. pp. 675. 

Macé’s Fairy Book. Home Fairy Tales. By Jean Macé. Translated by | 
Mary L. Booth. With Engravings. 16mo. pp. 304. 

Three English Statesmen. A Course of Lectures on the Political History 
of England. By Goldwin Smith. 16mo. pp. 298. 

A Treatise on the cause of Exhausted Vitality, or Abuses of the Sexual 
Function. By E. P. Miller, M.D. 16mo. pp. 131. 

The Lovers’ Dictionary: a Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, 
Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, indexed, with nearly Ten Thousand 
References, as a Dictionary of Compliments, and Guide to the Study of the 
Tender Science. 12mo. pp. 789; Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate, in 
which methods and rules are based upon principles established by induction. 
By John H. French, LL.D. 18mo. pp, 220. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. By Count de Falloux, of the 
French Academy. Translated by H. W. Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
16mo. pp. 369. 

The Day of Doom; or, a Poetical Description of the Great and Last 
Judgment; with other Poems. By Michael Wrigglesworth, A.M., Teacher of 
the Church at Malden, New England, 1662. Also a Memoir of the Author, 
Autobiography, and Sketch of his Funeral Sermon, by Rev. Cotton Mather. 
New York: American News Co. 16mo. pp. 118. 

The “Interference Theory of Government. By Charles Astor Bristed ; 
Member of the Executive Committee and Ex-Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Free-Trade League. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 16mo. 
pp- 109. , 

Speeches and Papers relating to the Rebellion and the overthrow of Slav- 
ery. By George S. Boutwell. Boston: Little, Brown, & Company. 12mo. 
pp- 628. 





